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SOVIET PHOTO ALBUMS 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE THESE 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


These albums are individually designed, beautifully reproduced 
collections of actual photographs, in attractive and sturdy format. 


THE RED ARMY AND NAVY 


This beautiful album, handsomely bound, contains 
over 100 pages full of pictures. Soviet soldiers and 
sailors are shown in every activity of their daily life. 
They are vividly portrayed while taking part in ma- 
noeuvres, studying, engaging in athletic activities and 
at various forms of recreation. 


Size 151,” x 104%”; bound in red cloth 
Dpetal Grice MUNEE « «525s vs cencecinccvent $1.00 


SOVIET AVIATION 


This album raises the curtain on a most interesting 
phase of Soviet life: aviation. Soviet aviators, planes, 
equipment are presented in beautiful photographs. 
Remarkable Soviet flights, such as the rescue of the 
ice-breaker Cheluskin, the flights to the United States, 
the North Pole expedition, etc., are permanently pre- 
served in pictures. 


Size 154,” x 10%"; bound in gray cloth 
i i $ .75 


MOSCOW 


A magnificent album of Moscow, the heart of the 
Soviet State, the capital of a country that extends over 
a sixth of the earth’s surface. Contains about 200 il- 
lustrations, with English text. Beautifully bound. 


Special price QUE ...6.o560<casseedadannsd $ 50 


ALL THREE FOR $2.00 





A PAGEANT OF YOUTH 


A photographic panorama of activities in every 
branch of sport in the Soviet Union. Men and women 
who are masters of tennis, track and field, swimming, 
boxing, football, parachute jumping, etc., demon- 
strate their achievements. A beautifully bound 
album of dynamic photographs. 

Special price postpaid..........+++seseeeeees $ .40 


THE SOVIET WORKER 


Intimate photographs of leading Stakhanovite work- 
ers, who have displayed great initiative in the organi- 
zation of production. Factory scenes showing social and 
cultural services in operation. Workers at rest homes 
and in their clubs. Workers at study. A fascinating 
album valuable also as a pictorial reference volume. 


100 pages, attractively bound. 
Special price postpaid.............0eeee eens $ .35 


SOVIET FILMS 


Several hundred scenes from famous Soviet films, many 
well-known in America. Also scenes from animated 
cartoons and photos of directors and artists. Foreword 
by Sergei Eisenstein, director of “Armored Cruiser 
Potemkin” and “Alexander Nevsky.” Attractively 
bound, 120 pages. Special price postpaid.......: $ 40 


ALL THREE FOR $1.00 


COMPLETE SET OF SIX ALBUMS, $3.00 





[-] Soviet Aviation 
[] The Soviet Worker 
[] Three Albums in $1 offer 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed piease find $ 
[_] Red Army and Navy 
[_] A Pageant of Youth 
[] Three Albums in $2 offer 


tor which please send me 


[-] Moscow 
[_] Soviet Films 
[_] All Six Albums in $3 offer 
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DOROTHY BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, A. A. HELLER, 


LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MAR- 


SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Anna Louise Stronc brings all her 
knowledge and understanding of the So- 
viet people in this stirring article on the 
bases of Soviet morale. Miss Strong’s 
many books and articles on the USSR 
have contributed greatly to increasing the 
understanding of the Soviet Union in this 
country, and we are fortunate in having 
her agreement in this historic period to 
contribute an article monthly to Soviet 
Russia Today. 


M. Iuin, the gifted Soviet writer, is 
well known to Americans through the 
translations of his “New Russia’s Primer,” 
“Men and Mountains,” “The Story of 
Printing,” and other books enjoyed by 
both children and adults. He is sending 
us regular cable correspondence from the 
Soviet Union. 


Tue Captain, whose series of articles 
on the Red Army are of inestimable value 
at this period, is a retired Cavalry Officer 
of the former Russian Imperial Army. A 
close student of military affairs, his 
regular commentaries on the course of the 
Nazi-Soviet war will be one of the most 
important features of our magazine in the 
months to come. 


Wituiam Aatto and Irvinc Gorr were 
members of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
which fought for Republican Spain. They 
were assigned to guerrilla fighting. In 
Spain guerrilla fighting was based on So- 
viet methods. Thus their article on Soviet 
Guerrilla Warfare: is based on actual ex- 
perience in carrying out its principles in 


the field. 


Viapimir KazaAKEVICH isan economist 
and an authority on banking and finance, 
and one of the editors of Science and So- 
ciety. 


Wituiam MAxweELt is a journalist and 
student of Soviet affairs who writes reg- 
ularly for Soviet Russia Today. The ar- 
ticle in this issue is the second of a series 
on the individual heroes among the Soviet 
people. 


Isipor ScHNEIDER, poet, novelist and 
critic, is known to our readers as a reg- 
ular contributor. He was granted two 
Guggenheim fellowships for creative writ- 
ing, on the second of which he travelled 
in the Soviet Union, where he spent 
twenty months. 


Photographs in this issue from Sovfoto and Photochronika unless otherwise indicated. 
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Your advice ts 
more pictures, more 
pages, more circulation! 


ITH the Soviet Union carrying 

on the military defense of civili- 
zation, our magazine has new and vital 
tasks; to rally overwhelming support 
for the program of Roosevelt and 
Churchill for all-out aid to the Soviet 
Union; to counter all efforts to break 
the unity of the anti-Hitler front in this 
country; to expand its function of fur- 
nishing authentic information and news 
of the Soviet Union. 


To fulfill these tasks we proposed in 
the August issue, publication of a mid- 
monthly supplement to appear between 
monthly issues of the magazine. 


As digested from your letters, your 
reply was ‘Yes, but in the meanwhile 
give us more pictures, more pages, more 
circulation. Let the magazine reach more 
people. Count on us to help.” 


Counting on your help we are pro- 
ceeding now to produce a bigger, 
more popular, more influential maga- 
zine. Your magazine will have a big- 
ger, brighter page, more pictures. 
One of the Soviet Union’s greatest 
living writers, M. Ilin, has agreed to 
send us regular cable correspondence. 
Other important new features will be 
added to our regular features. Simul- 
taneously we are opening now a cir- 
culation drive to bring SRT to thou- 
sands of new readers. 


But to succeed we need your help 
now. You can help in two ways. 


First: an immediate contribution, the 
largest you can afford to make. 


Second: your immediate help in get- 
ting new readers by getting subscrip- 
tions and by sending in bundle orders 
for distribution among your friends and 
in your neighborhood. On bundle or- 
ders the price is $1.00 for ten copies. 
Or, for the same dollar we will mail 
copies to ten addresses supplied by you. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 


I enclose contribution of $.......... 


F QR Quik. ccccies Grixcteives: copies of 


the September issue at $1.00 per ten copies. 
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Behind the lines Soviet harvester combines are bringing in a bumper crop. 
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They Shall Not Pass! 


ITH a bravery that has lifted the stature of the 

whole human race, the Soviet people are laying down 
their lives by the thousands that the rest of the world may 
be saved from the horrors of Nazi aggression and tyranny, 
that civilization itself may be saved from destruction, that 
mankind may go forward and build itself at last an abode 
of happiness and peace. With a blazing courage that sur- 
passes anything the world has ever seen they are laying 
down things that are more precious to them even than 
their lives that we, elsewhere in the world, may enjoy the 
fruits of their final victory. 

The Ukrainian peasant, hearing of the Nazis’ approach, 
calmly, deliberately, puts a match to the thatched roof of 
his cottage into which all his life and love and labor have 
gone, and blasts the world away beneath his feet rather 
than leave his mite to swell the enemy’s trophies. 

The Red Army men set a match to the fuse that blows 
up the bridges, factories and power plants into which the 
love and the labor, the blood and the sweat of thousands 
of Soviet workers, the hopes and the plans of millions of 
Soviet citizens have gone. The monuments of socialist con- 
struction are blown to a thousand bits, and in that act are 
born anew, in high and glorious deeds that become the 
symbols of a new and final triumph for the Revolution, 
that kindle new hopes for the peoples of the world, and 
will live in the hearts of men forever. 

They stand now strong and firm behind the mighty 
Dnieper, the Red Army, the Soviet people, defending their 
beloved socialist land, defending us. Its rushing waters 
only yesterday furnished the power for great factories built 
to make life freer and richer for all the people, brought 
light to thousands of workers’ and farmers’ homes. Today 
it brings a greater gift, a guarantee that future building 
will be safe. The factories, bridges and dams are masses 
of twisted wreckage. With destruction the forces of 
destruction are held back. They cannot cross the mighty 
river now, but must stand impotent, shut off from the new 
bright world beyond. In solid ranks the mighty Red 
Army stands on the Dnieper’s eastern shore, its waters 
their shield. 

They stand firm before Leningrad, cradle of the Revolu- 
tion, where every man and woman stand resolved to de- 
fend their beloved city to the last drop of blood. 

They stand on the roads to Moscow, where in the Smo- 
lensk and Gomel regions they have hurled back the enemy 
in fierce counter attacks. 

In solid ranks the whole Soviet people stand, and behind 
them stand united the people of the world whose will and 
determination now is added to that of the Soviet people, 
and whose voices join theirs in a mighty cry: 

“They shall not pass!” 


Three-Power Coalition in the Making 


HE plan evolved on the high seas by President Roose- 

velt and Prime Minister Churchill to send to the 
Soviet Union the very maximum of the supplies most urg- 
ently needed, cannot be put into effect too quickly. Stalin’s 
response to the proposal for a conference in Moscow was 
an immediate acceptance of the plan. 

So we see taking shape a mighty coalition of these three 
great powers, the United States, Great Britain and the 
Soyiet Union, giving leadership to all the peoples of the 
world who long for freedom and peace. 

Great Britain and the Soviet Union are already allies 
against the common enemy of mankind. The alliance was 
further cemented by the signing of a trade pact on August 
17. The extension of the Soviet-American ‘trade treaty 
and the recent exchange of notes are concrete steps toward 
fuller economic interchange between the U.S.A. and the 
USSR. The Anglo-American declaration of August 14th 
with its eight points proclaiming the joint aim of the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny, draws our country more 
firmly into the anti-Hitler front. The joint message of 
Roosevelt and Churchill to Stalin constitutes a recognition 
that at this juncture in world affairs the interests of these 
three great powers coincide. It follows that their efforts 
must be joined, their material resources pooled in a great, 
smashing, decisive blow against Hitlerism. 

Today the Soviet Union bears the brunt of the Nazi 
attack in the mightiest and bloodiest battles that the world 
has ever seen. The strength and efficiency of Soviet re- 
sistance are winning the tributes of the whole world. 

Prime Minister Churchill in his broadcast August 24, 
declaring that no barrier must stand in the way of the aid 
the Western democracies must bring to the USSR, said: 


The Russians fight with magnificent devotion. Not only 
that, our generals who have visited the Russian front line 
report with admiration the efficiency of their military organi- 
zation and the excellence of their equipment. 


Wrote Ralph Ingersoll on his arrival in Moscow: 


Am enormously encouraged, not to say elated, by the ob- 
vious evidence of both the heart and the ability of the war 
effort here. It is literally unthinkable that the Germans 
can conquer this vast, immeasurably powerful, united and 
heads-up country. . . . The people are absolutely fearless 
and confident. 

Max Werner, writing in the New Republic for August 
18 and 25, declares that the Red Army has demonstrated 
its superiority in every branch of warfare. Mr. Werner 
believes that the Red Army command possesses the ma- 
terial means and reserves for a great offensive against 
Germany, and that it has an adequate and powerful eco- 
nomic basis, and concludes that the Red Army offers the 
anti-Hitler coalition the only possible chance of victory. 
But Mr. Werner does not underestimate the strength and 
striking power of the German military machine, and he 
warns against expecting the Soviet Union to win the war 
alone. He sees as the main prerequisite for a quick vic- 
tory a policy of military coalition which will not regard 
the present hostilities as segregated wars, but as a single 
common Anglo-Russian war against the Third Reich. He 
advocates, above all, the creation of a Western front in 
Europe, not merely as relief for the Soviet Union, but as 
the means of releasing the Red Army’s offensive power in 
the interest of all Hitler’s enemies: 


An active war, waged by the Soviet Union alone, must 
necessarily become a protracted war, just as an active war 
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Harry Hopkins and Stalin during a conference in Moscow 


waged by the Anglo-Saxon powers alone would have meant 

a protracted war. But military cooperation between the 

Anglo-Saxon powers and the Soviet Union is bound to give 

the anti-Hitler coalition the certainty of victory and the 

possibility of swift victory. 

Thus the main need in all the plans under way for aid 
to the Soviet Union is speed and more speed. 

Not for a moment must it be forgotten that while the 
main attack is now being hurled against the Soviet Union, 
Axis offensives are in preparation in many other parts of 
the world. France’s pro-Axis moves, Nazi penetration into 
Iran, Japanese expansionist moves in the Far East, Nazi 
plots in South America—all these hold new and terrible 
dangers if Nazism is not quickly smashed at its source. 
While new fronts are in preparation elsewhere united Brit- 
ish and Soviet action has already occurred in joint attacks 
on Germany and as we go to press a news flash reports 
joint British and Soviet military action in Iran. 


American Aid to the USSR 


ROM the moment President Roosevelt returned from 

the historic conference at sea during which Harry 
Hopkins, Lend-Lease Administrator, reported on his visit 
to Moscow and his talks with Stalin, he made it clear that 
he had the fullest confidence in the ability of the Russians 
to hold out against the Germans and was prepared to take 
immediate action to provide those items most urgently 
needed. In a detailed report to Congressional leaders on 
his meeting with Churchill, President Roosevelt “described 
the USSR as the key to the immediate situation in Europe 
and raised the hope that they would hold out indefinitely 
against the Nazi military machine,” according to the New 
York Times of August 18. Declaring that Russian resist- 
ance had probably already precluded an attempt by Ger- 
many to invade Great Britain this year, he expressed the 
opinion that the eventual and final defeat of Germany 
would require an allied invasion of the Continent. 

Meantime, practical steps toward material aid are under 
way. Harry Hopkins has been conferring with Lord 
Beaverbrook, British Supply Minister now in Washington, 
on methods of coordinating American and British aid to 
the Soviets. Ambassador Oumansky and General Golikov, 
head of the Soviet Military Mission, have conferred with 
William S. Knudsen, Director General of the Office of 
Production Management. Shipments of materials such 
as aviation gasoline and greatly needed machine tools are 
reported already on the way. 
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So far the question of supplying the USSR under the 
Lease-Lend Act has not been raised, and the USSR has 
offered cash for all the material supplied them, having 
sufficient gold credits in this country and Great Britain to 
meet current needs. Mr. Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, stated at a press conference on August 20th 
that the United States would be willing to give financial 
assistance to Russia should it be necessary, saying ‘‘a prom- 
issory note” would be sufficient security. Administration 
officials said that Russia had established a good credit rat- 
ing in this country by meeting her obligations promptly over 
a period of more than twenty years. 

Earlier this month the whole basis for Soviet-American 
trade was broadened when, simultaneously with announce- 
ment of the extension of the annual trade agreement which 
lapsed August 6, an exchange of notes between Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles and Constantin Ouman- 
sky was made public. Mr. Welles stated: 


I am pleased to inform you, that the Government of the 
United States has decided to give all economic assistance 
practicable for the purpose of strengthening the Soviet 
Union in its struggle against armed aggression. This deci- 
sion has been prompted by the conviction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the strengthening of the 
armed resistance of the Soviet Union to the predatory at- 
tack of an aggressor who is threatening the security and 
independence, not only of the Soviet Union, but also of all 
other nations, is in the interests of the national defense of 
the United States. 


The note went on to say that the United States Gov- 
ernment is giving the most friendly consideration to Soviet 
orders, is extending to these orders priority assistance, is 
issuing unlimited licenses permitting the export of the wide 
variety of articles needed, and is giving favorable considera- 
tion to requests for the extension of available American 
shipping facilities. Mr. Oumansky, in response, stated : 


On behalf of my government I wish to emphasize the 
correctness of the view that the aggressor who has treach- 
erously invaded my country is threatening the security and 
independence of all freedom-loving nations and that this 
threat naturally creates a community of interest of national 
defense of those nations. 


Plans for the Moscow Conference 


HE text of the joint message sent to Premier Stalin 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
announced by the State Department August 16, follows: 


We have taken the opportunity afforded by the considera- 
tion of the report of Mr. Harry Hopkins on his return from 
Moscow to consult together as to how best our two coun- 
tries can help your country in the splendid defense that you 
are making against the Nazi attack. We are at the moment 
cooperating to provide you with the very maximum of sup- 
plies that you most urgently need. Already many shiploads 
have left our shores and more will leave in the immediate 
future. 

We must now turn our minds to the consideration of a 
more long-term policy, since there is still a long and hard 
path to be traversed before there can be won that complete 
victory without which our efforts and sacrifices would be 
wasted. 

The war goes on upon many fronts and before it is over 
there may be further fighting fronts that will be developed. 
Our resources, though immense, are limited, and it must 
become a question as to where and when those resources can 
best be used to further, to the greatest extent, our common 
effort. This applies equally to manufactured war supplies 
and to raw materials. 

The needs and demands of your and our armed services 
can only be determined in the light of the full knowledge 
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of the many factors which must be taken into consideration 
in the decisions that we make. In order that all of us may 
be in a position to arrive at speedy decisions as to the ap- 
portionment of our joint resources, we suggest that we 
prepare for a meeting to be held at Moscow, to which we 
would send high representatives who could discuss these 
matters directly with you. If this conference appeals to 
you, we want you to know that pending the decisions of 
that conference we shall continue to send supplies and 
material as rapidly as possible. 

We realize fully how vitally important to the defeat of 
Hitlerism is the brave and steadfast resistance of the Soviet 
Union, and we feel, therefore, that we must not in any 
circumstances fail to act quickly and immediately in this 
matter on planning the program for the future allocation 
of our joint resources. 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
(Signed) WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


In immediate response to this note, according to Tass: 


Stalin stated that he welcomes President Roosevelt’s and 
Prime Minister Churchill’s suggested convocation of a con- 
ference of representatives of the three countries in Moscow 
for allocation of raw materials and armaments. Stalin 
stated that on his part he is ready to take every measure in 
order that this conference be held as soon as possible. 
Workers’ meetings all over the USSR passed resolutions 

expressing gratitude for Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s offer 
of aid to the USSR. Pravda of August 16 said in part: 


The Soviet people and all of Soviet public opinion welcome 
the decisions reached at the conferences of the leaders of 
British and United States policy. They regard these deci- 
sions as a token of further and even more active struggle 
against Hitler oppression, which must immediately be em- 
bodied in extensive practical steps against the fascist in- 
vaders for the complete destruction of Nazi tyranny. 


The American People Support the USSR 


N our last issue we started a round-up of American 

opinion on the need to support the great fight of the 
Soviet Union against Nazi Germany. Ii is not possible 
to continue it in this issue, there isn’t the space. A 
mighty chorus demanding all-out aid to the USSR has 
arisen. Every type of American, workers, farmers, pro- 
fessional people, artists, clergymen, individuals and groups 
of all religions and nationalities have joined the chorus. 
The A.F. of L. Executive Council headed by William 
Green early this month urged the Administration to 
“extend such assistance as we can to help Soviet Russia 
fight the Nazi war machine.” State and local CIO and 
A.F. of L. groups in increasing numbers are passing strong 
resolutions of support. Resolutions adopted at the 78th 
annual convention of the N. Y. State Federation of Labor 
urged “immediate . . . unlimited aid to the peoples of Great 
Britain, China and Soviet Russia in their heroic struggle 
against Nazism and fascism.” Wendell Willkie backs full 
aid to the Soviet Union which “is now the dam on one wide 
front that is holding off the Nazi force... .” At a great 
rally in Madison Square Garden called by the “Council 
tor Democracy” the speakers called for unity against the 
common enemy. Lewis E. Lawes, former Warden of Sing 
Sing, said: 

We must unite here to speed up production so that we 
can supply Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China with 
materials of war. This is not the time to quibble if you 
happen to disagree with England’s policies toward India or 
Ireland—or Russia’s form of government. What matters 


now is that these two nations are fighting to destroy the 
most deadly enemy that we have ever known. 


Associate Justice Frank Murphy of the United States 
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Supreme Court, told delegates of the Knights of Columbus 
meeting in Atlantic City August 19 that it was to the 
interest of Catholics and to the interest of men and women 
of all faiths who wish democracy to live to support all pos- 
sible aid to the Soviet Union in its fight. 

The fifteen Republicans led by Herbert Hoover who 
sought to disrupt the anti-Hitler front by their recent state- 
ment, the Wheelers and Hearsts and Reynolds and John- 
sons and others who serve the Nazis’ interests are in the 
minority, and the real voice of the American people is 
drowning out their shrill cries of despair and defeat. 


The Polish-Soviet Treaty 


NOTHER link in the mighty chain of peoples en- 

circling Hitler was forged when the Soviet-Polish 

Pact was signed in London on July 31, in the presence 

of Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Minister Eden, 

by Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, and 
Prime Minister Sikorski. The text follows: 


1. The government of the USSR recognizes the Soviet- 
German agreements of 1939 regarding the territorial 
changes in Poland as invalid. The Polish government de- 
clares that Poland is not connected with a third party by 
any agreement directed against the Soviet Union. 

2. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the 
two governments as soon as the present agreement is signed 
and the exchange of ambassadors will take place imme- 
diately. 

3. Both governments mutually pledge to render each 
other every kind of assistance and support in the present 
war against Hitlerite Germany. 

4. The government of the USSR expresses its consent to 
the formation of a Polish army on the territory of the USSR 
under a command appointed by the Polish government with 
the consent of the Soviet government. The Polish army on 
the territory of the USSR will operate under the guidance 
of the high command of the USSR in the composition of 
which will be a representative of the Polish army. All de- 
tails regarding the organization, command and application 
of this force will be settled in subsequent agreement. 

5. The present agreement goes into force immediately 
following its signature and is not subject to ratification. 


The signing of the pact was followed by the arrival 
of a Polish military mission in Moscow, the granting of 
amnesty to all Polish war prisoners and by the formation 
of a Polish army on Soviet soil officered by Poles, but un- 
der Russian command. 


Left to right, Engineer-General Alexander Repin, of the Soviet Mili- 

tary Mission, Soviet Ambassador Oumansky, General Philip Golikov, 

head of the Mission and Captain T. L. Crystal, U. S. A., in the office 
of the Secretary of War in Washington. 
































































Soviet Culture Carries On 


ESPITE the war and its many grim tasks culture in 

the Soviet Union continues its manifold activities. 

For the coming solar eclipse of September 21, the path of 

which will cross Soviet Middle Asia, sixty Soviet scientists, 

in seven expeditions, are proceeding to observation points. 

The activities of these expeditions will extend through the 

entire area of the eclipse. ‘Their equipment includes new 
apparatus designed by Soviet optical plants. - 


In the opening session at the Second Moscow Medical 
Institute Academician Lina Stern addressed the students: 


We are beginning our studies in days that will go down 
in history. The whole world is rising to fight for freedom, 
for civilization, for science. Mankind has taken up arms 
so that millions of young people like yourselves might be 
able to continue studying to acquire knowledge and culture, 
so that your fathers, brothers, mothers and sisters might 
be saved from the fascist slavery threatening them. Years 
will pass and you will be proud to recall that you lived 
in the days of the great patriotic war. With even greater 
pride you will recall that you took part in it, for each one 
of us working in the rear is helping in the front. 

I know, I feel that your hearts are burning with the de- 
sire to be right in the thick of it. That is a noble desire. 
But you have a different task to perform. You must study, 
go on studying, in defiance of the enemy who is endeavor- 
ing to spread confusion in our ranks with the wings of 
death; we must study in spite of everything. Study twice, 
three times as hard as in previous years. When you leave 
these walls with the diploma in your hands, our skies will 
be clear and the air in Europe free. 

To you will fall the honor of overcoming the conse- 
quences of the war. Study then, make use of every free 
hour, every free moment. Your study hours have been 
lengthened by two. You must tackle science as resolutely, 
firmly and heroically as your fathers and brothers are at- 
tacking the fascist hordes on the battle front. 

And now, to work, 


Theater companies are in full swing. A number of 
Moscow’s leading groups are giving performances for the 
front line troops. 

Again, as throughout the time of the Civil War, paint- 
ers and poets are collaborating in vivid, versified posters. 
Observers say they are on a level with the earlier ones, many 
of which are now treasured as masterpieces. 

Thus culture, continuing to serve the Soviet peoples in 
the present emergency, carries on the highest aims. 


Guerrilla Activities in Occupied Europe 


AVING chosen the role of feared master of Europe 

the Nazi regime has risked lining up all the peoples 

of Europe as active or potential enemies. ‘The extent and 

meaning of this risk is now being brought home to the 

Nazis. As the wehrmacht loses men, machines and pres- 

tige on the Soviet battlefields the conquered and dom- 
inated peoples of Europe are taking heart. 

Most electrifying, as we go to press, are the activities of 
the resurgent French people which are being met with 
desperate measures of repression by both the German occu- 
pation authorities and their tools in Vichy. 

In occupied France there have been disappearances of 
German officers and men, mystery fires in military depots, 
and derailments of troop trains. Sabotage by slowdown con- 
tinues despite swarms of German “efficiency experts” in- 
stalled in French factories. Firing was necessary to break 
up a demonstration in Paris, on August 14, Red flags ap- 
pearing during the demonstration. 

In Yugoslavia guerrilla activities forced the Nazis to re- 








turn 25,000 troops to patrol duties. The guerrillas use 
small, egg-shaped, homemade hand grenades. Pursuits into 
the mountain centers have been given up. The Germans 
have to be satisfied with control of the valleys. 

Many bombs have been thrown in the Greek city of 
Piraeus, harbor for nearby Athens. One bomb touched 
off a German munitions dump. Disappearances of Ger- 
man officers and men from saloons are common. Guerrillas 
are active, moving down from mountain hideouts in the 
north. In Crete occupation troops seldom venture outside 
the few large towns to which they are now confined. 

Italian troops were sent into Austrian barracks to replace 
Nazi regulars sent to the Eastern front. In collusion with 
the Austrians they are supposed to guard they listen to 
foreign broadcasts, a prison offense. 

In Italy itself the speech of Stalin to the Soviet people 
was followed by a nationwide illegal distribution of the 
text in Italian translation. The distribution continued 
though those caught reading it were arrested as “‘defeatists.” 

In Bulgaria there is continuous sabotage in factories 
filling German Army orders. Fire in a textile mill de- 
stroyed a big consignment of much needed cotton. In the 
same mill finished yarn was found cut to pieces. At the 
Tigr Lubricating Oil Factory greases to be delivered to 
the German Army were found to have been mixed with 
sand. At the Bekish Rubber plant tires and footwear 
consigned to the German Army were damaged. Repairs 
on German motor vehicles were halted by strikes. 

In Denmark cables serving the German military com- 
munications system have been repeatedly cut. German 
occupation authorities complain of the coldness of the Danes 
and are trying without success to promote a friendlier at- 
titude because of the effect upon the morale of the garrison. 

In Slovakia, granted “independence” as a reward to 
Slovak Quislings for their share in the breakup of the 
Czecho-Slovak state, a rebellion flared up over German 
requisition of grain crops. 

Nazi occupation authorities in Belgium have been forced 
to take turther repressive measures in an attempt to cope 
with sabotage, political demonstrations and terrorism, espe- 
cially the throwing of hand grenades. Parks have been shut 
to the civilian population. 

In Norway “landslides” over highways and railroads 
continue. All attempts to destroy the presses and prevent 
the distribution of the illegal newspaper, “Free Norway” 
have failed. Norwegian seamen have been executed for 
refusing to man ships carrying cargoes for the Nazis. 

Not only in occupied Poland where more than two 
thousand groups are carrying on resistance, but among the 
Polish forced labor battalions in Germany itself a wave of 
resistance has started. A letter found on a German officer 
written by his fiancee employed in the Nazi Party Bureau 
in the German town of Drossen contained the following: 
“Two Poles escaped here. In general the Poles have been 
behaving in an unheard of fashion since the beginning of 
the war against Russia.” 

As for the Czechs the Nazis accord them bitter respect 
as “masters of sabotage.” So skillful are the Czech saboteurs 
that without committing visible acts their productivity is so 
low that they have been sent back from German factories 
and replaced with Italians. 

Thus the Nazis are discovering that those who rule by 
fear must live in fear. Scores of millions now resisting 
even without arms are only awaiting the first opportunity 
to turn in annihilating fury upon their oppressors. 
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Radio photo 


A collective farm woman guarding the 
harvest. 


667W* HERE are three things I wish 
you would tell me about this 
war,’ said a New York editor to me. 

“How do the Soviet people, who 
supposedly couldn’t run a tractor if you 
gave them one, but just left it rusting 
in the field, suddenly appear with thou- 
sands of tanks efficiently run? 

“How did Hitler slip up on that 
famous Nazi Fifth Column that won 
half his battles in Europe? 

“Why do those millions of peasants 
who, we all knew, were burning to get 
rid of Stalin, form suicide clubs at his 
radio call and carry on the most fan- 
atically heroic guerrilla fighting against 
Germans who separate them from 
Stalin?” 

These are real questions that people 
are asking. “They are questions of 
civilian morale. Why are the Soviet 
people showing a civilian courage, unity 
and efficiency more spectacular than 
anywhere else in Europe? Not merely 
was the Red Army the first military 
machine capable of blocking the famous 
Nazi blitzkrieg, but the workers and 
farmers of the USSR, unlike all other 
countries, were ready for defense and 
knew their jobs. 

The USSR proved the only country 
able to meet the “total war” of Hitler 
with a “total defense.” Army, civilians, 
government, all the power of the coun- 
try acted together. How? And why? 
The immediate answers to the ques- 
tions of my editor-inquirer are simple 
to give. But the wider, deeper answer 
to his questions raises the whole sub- 
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THE SOVIET PEOPLE’S 
TOTAL DEFENSE 


The bases of Soviet morale which has ended the legend 
of Nazi invincibility and upset anti-Soviet predictions 


ject of the war potential of a Socialist 
State. It is time to stop being apolo- 
getic, saying that all things considered, 
the Russians, for a once backward na- 
tion, do pretty well. It is time to note 
that there are some things that can be 
done better by a socialist country than 
by any other land. “Total defense” of 
their country is one of them. 

It is no slander against heroic men of 
other nations to note that the civilian 
morale displayed by the USSR is 
unique in effectiveness and scale. Every 
nation has had heroes, both soldiers 
and civilians, who died bravely in the 
struggle against Hitler. But every 
other land has had also groups which, 
either for fear or profit, were ready to 
betray their land. No other population 
showed the complete unity of the Soviet 
population. 

In other lands, moreover, fighting 
was the task of armies. Civilians 
awaited the outcome and submitted to 
the victor. Only after they were con- 
quered and after months of brutal sup- 
pression did civilian forces of Norway, 
Holland, France begin to form, with 
terrible difficulty, their underground 
organizations against the conqueror. In 
the Soviet land, these organizations 
were ready from the beginning. 

The immediate answer to the prob- 
lem of Russian inefficiency—those trac- 
tors rusting in the fields—is a simple 
one that any good school-teacher ought 
to know. Yes, thousands of tractors 
stood in the fields, rusted and broken, 
some years ago. You could read of it 
in all the Soviet press. And that is just 
why they have good tanks today. 

How did we Americans learn about 
those rusting tractors anyway? Chiefly 
because the Soviet people raised a howl 
about them through their press. You 
remember Stalin’s report on broken 
machinery at the end of the first Five- 
Year Plan. We wasted and broke ma- 
chines, he said, but we gained “what 
is more important—time!” The quick- 
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est, and in the end the least wasteful 
way to make a whole people efficient 
in machinery is to fill their fields with 
tractors and then prod with ceaseless 
criticism all who fail to run them well. 

But this only raises—and answers— 
a deeper question: How did they dare 
to criticize? Criticism is a weapon of 
a proud, free people, confident of their 
power and their future, not of a so- 
called “totalitarian” state! The Soviet 
people have demonstrated to the world, 
the free, proud people they are. 

The immediate question about the 
Nazi Fifth Column is also easy. Don’t 
you recall those terrible “purges” that 
caused the USSR to lose so many 
friends? —They were announced at the 
time as the cleaning out of “fifth col- 
umn” traitors. Most people in other 
countries didn’t believe it then. Now 
they see that the USSR is the only 
country in Europe which has been free 
from large scale treason caused by Hit- 
ler’s Fifth Column. 

Were those “purges” always ac- 
curate? Of course they were not. Were 
innocent people killed? Undoubtedly, 
though never in the large numbers re- 
ported abroad. Investigating bodies are 
never fully accurate and we know that 
two chiefs of the GPU were so bad 
that they had to be “purged” them- 
selves. It makes one tremble to think 
of the havoc those men may have 
wrought. But today, when innocent 
people are being killed, not in small 
numbers but in millions on a two thou- 
sand mile battle-front, think how many 
more millions would be dying—perhaps 
vainly—if the Soviet cleaning out of 
the Fifth Column had not been on the 
whole surprisingly accurate. 

But this answer also raises a deeper 
question. How could you have two 
rotten GPU chiefs and still get a 
clean-up which seems, judging by to- 
day’s results in battle, to have hit 
pretty much the right ones. . . . Only 
because the “purges” were carried on, 
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not alone by GPU chiefs, but by mil- 
lions of the Soviet people, watching, 
criticizing, eagerly protecting their 
country. 

So we come to those great masses 
of Soviet people, those millions who 
today, behind the German lines, form 
heroic bands of guerrillas, knowing 
that, if caught, they will be shot like 
dogs without recognition as prisoners 
of war. What moves them? Why do 
they so calmly face death? 

By a bit of irony the first Red Army 
men praised for “fanatical courage” by 
their German enemies were Kalmucks, 
those yellow-skinned, former nomads 
of Astrakhan. The Russians will miss 
the irony; to them all races are equal. 
But the Nazi “superior race’ devotees 
praising Kalmucks! What a piercing 
jest! 

Do you know Kalmucks? They were 
not a warrior-race of Asia; they were 
sheep-herders pushed about by every- 
body for a thousand years. "The Mon- 
gols, Tartars and Central Asian Mos- 
lem conquerors pushed them westward ; 
the Russians pushed them east. So the 
Kalmucks crawled at last to lands that 
nobody wanted, arid lands near the 
Volga delta, a sort of no-man’s land 
between Europe and Asia. There they 
stayed, despised and spat upon. 


I first saw Kalmucks in the days of 
mass collectivization, the winter of 
1930. Thirteen years of the Revolu- 
tion had hardly yet made a dent in their 


tribal ways. The Old Man of the 
tribe was trying to hog the government 
tractors by ordering every Kalmuck to 
join a collective farm which he in- 
tended to boss. The younger upstarts 
were listing everybody’s cows and chick- 
ens and pots and pans and declaring 
them all “common property.” What 
a mess! What corruption! What 
struggle! 

Then across it all there came that 
message of Stalin: “Nobody may be 
forced to join a collective!” Kalmucks 
rode for days to the nearest town and 
paid three hundred times the price for 
a newspaper bearing those words! It 
was their charter of freedom. The 
first time in centuries any government 
leader had told a Kalmuck he didn’t 
have to take the government’s advice! 
They had rights, free choice, initiative! 
They were invited but not compelled 
to cooperate with Moscow and get 
tractors! They, Kalmucks! 

I have seen them since. Untrained 
herdsmen becoming managers of farms, 
heads of governments. I have won- 
dered how it must feel to a Kalmuck, 
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to an Uzbek, to a Jew, or just to a 
Russian or Ukrainian farmhand to find 
himself suddenly joint owner of one- 
sixth of the world! That’s what it 
means, Soviet power, Socialism. That 
the natural resources and the railways 
and the factories and the wealth of one- 
sixth of the world belong to you. And 
you can have access to any or all of 
it, to develop, to enjoy. You can learn 
and practise any kind of job; the sky’s 
the limit. No, not the sky; the limit is 
one-sixth of the earth. 

That’s what the Soviet people have 
to fight for. That’s what they know 
Hitler comes to take away. Every 
Soviet child knows it. They know the 
Nazis would take away their lands and 
their wide public wealth, created at 
such sacrifice, and give it to German 
capitalists. They know the Nazis 
would destroy their pride of equal race, 
and make them a despised race of 
slaves. This is the basic reason why 
Soviet civilians, in their millions, choose 
rather to die than yield. 

It is not enough, however, to have 
something to fight for. Good civilian 
morale requires also good organization, 
which brings the knowledge that the 
fight is not in vain. This organization 
the USSR built years ago for the uses 
of peace-time. The same organization 
that fits a people for effective work in 
socialist production can be swiftly 
adapted to the needs of war. 

Contrast, for instance, the air de- 
fense of Moscow with that of London. 
In London they had to organize air- 
wardens, to find land suitable for 
shelters and to negotiate with private 
owners for it. Tenants who had their 
homes on leases had to keep on paying 
rent after the house was bombed to the 
earth. The whole organization of Lon- 
don was fitted for private competition, 
not for national unity. New organiza- 
tion had to be built for war. 

In Moscow the land belongs to the 
nation and the houses to the munici- 
pality. Every large apartment-house 
has had its “house committee” for 
twenty years. In peace-time these com- 
mittees hold meetings of residents to 
discuss the planting of gardens, the fur- 
nishing of playgrounds, the holding of 
study courses. In war they are ready 
at once, already organized, for air de- 
fense. Without an extra meeting, they 
appoint the watchers for the roofs, set 
up piles of sand and buckets of water, 
and connect with other house commit- 
tees on a city-wide scale. 

Then take the matter of refugees. 
When Hitler crashed through Belgium, 


millions of civilians fled before him, 
clogging the roads and impeding the 
French troops. This was, in fact, the 
result the Nazis planned for. Other 
millions remained at home and by their 
effort to produce and live, served the 
conquerors. The same thing happened — 
in 1915 in tsarist Russia when the Ger- — 
man army invaded. The tsar’s soldiers 
destroyed peasant villages and the peas- 
ants fled chaotically into Russia, spread- 
ing pestilence and dying by the way. _ 

What happened in today’s Soviet 
Union? For ten years all the farmers 
have been organized. Every collective — 
farm has its Defense Group—young — 
men and women who have practised 
sharp-shooting. They have their own — 
weapons. They are a guerrilla band 
already formed ; they do not even have | 
to stop to choose a leader. Every farm 
has its day nursery, served by trained — 
nurses and the older mothers. They 
are ready to handle the children in 
groups, and to evacuate them to the 
interior of the country if box-cars be- 
come available after bringing up muni- 
tions. 

Every farm has its working-brigades, 
a hundred adult men and women, more 
or less, under one leader. They are 
ready at once to join the Red Army as 
labor battalions, digging fortifications, 
bringing their grain in truck-loads to 
the army and thereafter to be fed in 
organized groups as the army is fed. — 
Other stores of grain are hidden in con- 
venient places to serve as food for 
guerrilla bands of younger men. They 
do all this on their own initiative. 


“T was terrified when I saw from the | 


air those great masses of working peo- 4 
ple,” said a captured German aviator 
in Moscow. Naturally he was terrified. 
In other lands he himself sowed terror 
among disorganized populations. In 
the USSR he saw the one thing that 
can beat the Nazis: a whole population 
working like one man against him. It 
must have seemed like an elemental 
force of nature arising against his at- 
tacks, 

The Soviet people, the organized 
civilians, were from the beginning a 
military factor on which the Red Army 
could count. Countless carloads of 
grain and livestock given direct from 
the farms to the Red Army, not only 
deprived the Germans of food, but re- 
lieved the strain on Red Army trans- 
port from the rear. Every collective 
farmer knew that grain thus delivered 
would be paid for, that his own labor 
could be used and supported, that grain 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Above: One of the Soviet women patriots at a coal mine 
where she has replaced a miner who went to the front. 


Right: A patrol of collective farm school children on the 
watch in their fields against German parachutists. 


(Radio photos) 
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Above, left: A group of Moscow youths who have won dis- 
tinction in putting out Nazi incendiary bombs, one of which 
is shown in the lower right. 


Above, right: The world-famous Soviet composer, Dmitri 
Shostakovich in the uniform of the volunteer Fire Fighting 
Squad of the Leningrad Conservatory. 


(Radio photos) 











THE SECOND MONTH OF THE WAR: 





The Nazis’ Month of Frustration 


N August 5 the correspondent 

of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in an article captioned ““The Battle 
for Russian Harvest Swings Against 
Germans” wrote: 


Today, fought to a standstill on the 
central front, the Germans have appar- 
ently been forced to give up capture of 
Moscow as their first major objective. 
Instead they are turning toward Kiev as 
a consolation prize. While the capture of 
Kiev would be of minor military signifi- 
cance as compared to that of Moscow, 
they have not got so far to go and it 
would provide the home public with the 
long promised “brilliant victory.” 

The gist of this analysis is correct. 
At this writing, the second month of 
the war, now closing, has been a month 
of “strategic frustration” for the Ger- 
mans if of sporadic tactical successes. 
We might add, however, to the Moni- 
tor’s analysis, that the Germans seem to 
have backed down still further and 
picked Odessa as their sop to the Home 
Front. 

In the very beginning of the second 
month, on its first day to be exact, the 
Germans began to bomb Moscow and 
thus seemed publicly to testify that they 
had lost hope of “getting it alive.” 

The Battle of Smolensk was still 
raging (it had begun about July 12), 


Air Commander V. Kamenshchikov whose 
unit accour.ted for twenty Nazi planes. 


Radio photo 






































































































but the German thrust on Moscow 
had definitely been stopped. On July 
27 the Soviet High Command an- 
nounced that the Eighth Panzer Divi- 
sion and two German Infantry Divi- 
sions had been for all practical purposes 
annihilated on the northeastern face of 
the Smolensk salient. This date may 
be considered the freezing point of 
the drive on Moscow. 

The Germans then began poking 
around for a strategic breakthrough. 
We do not say “a new strategic break- 
through,” because the creation of the 
Smolensk bulge was by no means a 
strategic breakthrough. 

The result of this quest for a weak 
spot, any spot which, if exploited, would 
be of definite advertising value to the 
High Command, was a thrust in the 
Nevel direction, which came to grief 
three days later near Novorzhev, after 
pushing in the direction of Leningrad 
some 70 or 80 miles. 

Another poke in force was attempted 
by the Germans in the direction of 
Kiev. Here they forced the withdraw- 
al of the Red Army group from Novo- 
grad-Volynsk to Zhitomir, a line which 
is being held, in the main, to this day 
(August 12). 

So it may be said that by August 1 
the three drives on the three big cities 
had been frustrated. The slight Ger- 
man advances may be classified as tac- 
tical successes, but strategic failures. 

The impending great Ukrainian 
drive was heralded by a marked step- 
ping up of the offensive action of the 
Soviet Air Force which found its re- 
grettable but unavoidable expression in 
a decreased ratio between Soviet and 
German air losses, from about 1:3 to 
1:2 in the first days of August. 

On August 5 the Germans struck 
out south of Kiev,—passing the capi- 
tal and making due east for the Dnie- 
per, but were stopped there after roll- 
ing along for about 60 miles. 

Two days later they pushed a 
seemingly diversional thrust toward 
Leningrad, reaching Kholm on the way 
to Lake Ilmen, an advance of another 
60 miles in sharp salient form. 
Simultaneously they attempted to 
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advance southeast of Smolensk, but 
floundered in the vicinity of Elnia, an 
advance of another 35 or 40 miles in 
the direction of the trunk line passing 
through Viasma due south to Briansk, 
a line which the Germans had not suc- 
ceeded in cutting in Viasma when they 
were stopped east of Smolensk. 

And on August 6 came the fanfares 
from Berlin and the grandiloquent 
communique with astronomic figures of 
Soviet losses, figures which must have 
made the German generals themselves 
shudder. ‘The very precision, to the 
last decimal, of these figures turned 
them into a joke. Not all “experts” 
saw the joke. Thus Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win of the Times wrote on August 10: 
“.. this (the Vichy ‘calculation’ or 
‘adjustment’ of the German figures) 
means an average daily loss of ... 
about 41,667 for the Russians.” (My 
emphasis ) 

The essence of the communiques was 
in the statement that the “Battle of 
Smolensk” had been fought to a “vic- 
torious end” and that the Red Army 
forces there were annihilated. Never- 
theless, the battle of Smolensk has been 
going ever since with no movement, 
but a lot of fury. The question arises: 
WHO does the fighting and WHY 
are the Germans not continuing on to 
Mosccw if there is no one to oppose 
them ? 

The fanfares of victory were still 
echoing through the halls of the Reichs- 
kanzelei when the “annihilated” Red 
Air Force struck at Berlin. Since Au- 
gust 7 “the two RAF’s” (the Royal 
Air Force and the Red Air Force) have 
been throwing a double shroud over 
Germany, with the Soviet planes threat- 
ening the parts of Germany which up 
to now she had considered safe. 

At this writing there have been a 
number of night raids on Berlin and 
“points southeast and southwest by 
squadrons of giant Soviet bombers fly- 
ing in round trips of about 2,000 miles.” 

In the meanwhile, the German air 
raids have been going on against Mos- 
cow almost daily with comparatively 
little effect, as we may judge by the 
Soviet communiques and the reports of 
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the American correspondents stationed 
in the Soviet capital. The Soviet air 
raid defenses have evoked widespread 
admiration. Every device known has 
been used, including the balloon bar- 
rage, and camouflage. A British expert 
sent to advise the defenders, returned 
to report that he had nothing to teach 
them. William H. Stoneman, Chicago 
News correspondent, cabled from Lon- 
don: “The failure of the Luftwaffe 

. is attributed by British military 
experts largely to the efficiency of Rus- 
sian anti-aircraft defense. They are ap- 
parently far more effective than British 
anti-aircraft and appear superior even 
to the mighty anti-aircraft defense 
which the RAF has met in Germany. 
The President of the Leningrad Soviet 
reported that in six weeks of German 
air raids not one bomb has _ been 
dropped within the city. The ap- 
proaches to the city are strewn with 
wrecked Nazi planes. 


Simultaneously with the raids on 
Central Germany, the Soviet bombers 
have again pounded Rumania, severing 
the important rail line between Bucha- 
rest and Constanta by destroying the 
large bridge over the Danube at Cher- 
novoda, on August 10. 


Beside these long range offensive op- 
erations the Soviet fliers have been 
hammering the German panzers in ac- 
tion and in reserve, their motorized 
infantry, artillery and airdromes. Thus 
the daily refurbished myth of the “de- 
struction” of the Red Air Force by the 
Germans is daily being re-exploded. 

But to return to earth. Immediately 
after pushing their thrust toward Be- 
laya Tserkov, the Germans managed 
to stage a breakthrough further south, 
pushing down the course of the river 
Bug toward the river port of Nikolaiev, 
with the encirclement of Odessa in 
view. This looks like an attempt at a 
double encirclement: around the Soviet 
armies operating between Antonescu’s 
German, Rumanian, Hungarian and 
Slovak troops in Bessarabia, and the 
tank army of General von Reichenau 
thrusting down the Bug; and around 
the Soviet group of armies operating 
between Reichenau’s tank forces and 
the German column which pushed 
toward Belaya Tserkov. 

Whatever the fate of Odessa may 
be, the double encirclement will hardly 
work because of the ineffectiveness, up 
to this point, of the Belaya Tserkov 
arm of the pincers. 

On the other hand, the whole course 
of the two-month-old war has proven 
that encirclement does not mean sur- 
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Voroshilov, to the People of Leningrad 
“Comrades of Leningrad, dear Friends: 


“Our dear and beloved city is directly threat- 
ened by the attack of German Fascist troops. 
The enemy is attempting to penetrate to Len- 
ingrad. He is out to destroy our homes, seize 
our factories and mills, plunder the people's 
property, soak our streets and squares with 
the blood of innocent victims, wreak insults 
on the peaceful population and enslave the 
free sons of our country. 

“But this shall not be! 

"Leningrad, cradle of the Proletarian Revo- 
lution, powerful industrial and cultural center 
of our country, never was and never shall be 
in enemy hands. Is it not for this that we 
live and work in our beautiful city? We did 
not with our own hands build up Leningrad's 
factories and mills, its splendid buildings and 
gardens in order that all this might fall to 
German fascist freebooters. 

"This shall never be! 

"This is not the first time that Leningraders 
have risen to repel an insolent enemy, this 
time, too, the enemy's insidious plans will not 
materialize. 

"The Red Army is bravely defending the 
approaches to the city, the Navy and Air 
Fleet are inflicting blows en the enemy and 
repelling his attacks. But the enemy is not 
yet broken, his resources are not yet ex- 
hausted and he has not yet abandoned his 
foul robber plans of capturing Leningrad. 


IN DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


"In order not to be caught unawares; we 
must clearly see the enemy's intentions and 
counter them by our readiness to defend 
Leningrad, to defend our freedom, our chil- 
dren, our homes. 

"Tens of thousands of Leningraders are 
bravely fighting at the battlefront. Let us 
organize in Leningrad new Popular Guard 
Detachments to help the Red Army at the 
front. These detachments will prepare to de- 
fend Leningrad with arms in hands. Our best 
forces, bold and intrepid comrades—workers, 
office employes, intellectualsk—must be re- 
cruited for these detachments. 





render for Red Army troops. ‘“Fight- 
ing in conditions of encirclement” has 
been a standard chapter of Field Regu- 
lations and tactics manuals for years. 

These troops do not look over 
their shoulder when the enemy out- 
flanks them, nor break when he envel- 
ops them, nor surrender when he en- 
circles them. They go on fighting, 
readjusting their battle formations to 
form a circular front against the enemy. 

This is why the Germans have to 
fight a battle sometimes 300 miles deep 
with organized “regular” guerrillas 
chopping steadily at the very roots of 
the German thrust, with “encircled” 
Red Army units slashing the trunk of 
their lines of communication, with still 
other “pockets” of Soviet fighters pinch- 
ing off the branches of the thrust, and 
massive tank formations of the Red 
Army meeting the panzer thrust head on. 

And still, you might ask, if this is 
so—why are the Germans advancing? 
The answer is simple: Germany’s al- 
lies at the moment are supplying her 


“All Leningrad working people must render 
mighty support to the Popular Guard Detach- 
ments. Women, inspire your husbands, sons 
and brothers to valorous deeds! Youth, join 
the ranks of the Popular Guard! 

“The Red Army demands of us Leningraders 
more and more ammunition. To ensure a 
supply of arms and ammunition to the front- 
line fighters, to supply the Popular Guard 
Detachments with arms, is the prime duty of 
those who are working for victory in factories 
and mills. 

“Leningrad workers, engineers and tech- 
nicians! Strengthen the country's defense, the 
defense of your native city, and with even 
greater self-sacrifice, tirelessly and with full 
consciousness of the responsibility of this de- 
cisive moment, work in industry, increase the 
output of arms and ammunition for the front. 

"The malicious and foul enemy in his bitter 
hatred for our country and people will stop 
neither at the bombing of peaceful cities nor 
at the shooting of women and children. 


RISE TO A MAN! 


"The Hitler bandits are preparing to apply 
even more foul means, poison gas. Let us 
bring the anti-aircraft and anti-chemical de- 
fense of our city to full readiness. Rise to a 
man in defense of your city, your homes, your 
families, your honor and liberty. 

"We shall fulfill our sacred duty as Soviet 
patriots and be ruthless in struggle against 
the bestial and hatred enemy, we shall be 
vigilant and merciless in the fight against 
cowards, panic-mongers and deserters and 
establish strict revolutionary order in our city. 

“Armed with iron discipline and Bolshevik 
organization we will courageously meet the 
enemy and deal him a devastating rebuff. 

"We shall stand firm to the end and, 
without sparing lives, will engage the enemy 
and defeat and destroy him! 

"Death to the bloodthirsty German fascist 
robbers! Victory shall be ours!" 

Voroshilov, Zhdanovy and Pokov (Head of 
Leningrad Soviet) August 21. 


with some 50 divisions of troops bring- 
ing her forces to a total of more than 
350 divisions.. She can use Italian 
troops to police Europe. 

But the Red Army is alone on the 
land front while guarding an enormous 
frontier. Over 50 divisions in the Far 
East and easily another 50 on its south- 
Asiatic border (Turkestan and the Cau- 
casus) have to be kept constantly on 
the alert. 

The Soviet Union is fighting not 
Germany alone, but the fascist, Ger- 
man-dominated, if phoney, leadership 
of a dozen countries which is aiding in 
the fight against the Red Army. 

That Army has magnificently met 
this unparalleled onset. The Red 
Army has knocked out of the field prob- 
ably a good third of Hitler’s army. It 
has destroyed its reputation of invinci- 
bility. And, finally, it is pulling the 
German Army into a winter war. 

The writing is on the wall of the 
Reichskanzelei. 

(Continued on page 34) 


SOLDIERS OF THE HOME FRONT 


Cabling from Moscow, the internationally known Soviet 
writer describes achievements on the home front 


Two Episodes 


HE boiler tube on a vessel of the 

Black Sea Fleet burst and the 
steam pressure began to fall rapidly. 
‘The ship was in the vicinity of enemy 
shores. The boiler had to be repaired 
without delay. This meant crawling 
into the scorching steam drum, finding 
the hole in the burst tube and driving 
in the plug, while managing not to be 
roasted alive. The task seemed im- 
possible. But the word impossible dis- 
appears from the vocabulary of our 
fighting forces when it comes to per- 
forming their military duty. 

A young seaman named Grebenshchi- 
kov volunteered. He donned an as- 
bestos suit, greased his face with vase- 
line, and a surgeon bandaged his head. 
Hammer in hand, Grebenshchikov 
boldly crept into the fiery bowels of the 
boiler. He crept forward on his stom- 
ach. A comrade meanwhile played a 
stream of water on him from a hose. 
‘The water immediately became heated 
and poured over his head and back in 
a hot stream. Almost choking from the 
heat, Grebenshchikov groped for the 
hole, found it, and set about plugging 
it up. The operation lasted seven min- 
utes, but it seemed to him like seven 
hours. However, the job was done, and 
the boiler again in working condition. 

Grebenshchikov displayed a fearless- 
ness and endurance befitting every 
fighter at the front. But an almost 
similar incident occurred the other day 
not at the front, but at home, not on a 
warship, but in a factory. In the foun- 
dry of one of the plants at Gorky it was 
found necessary to extinguish an elec- 
tric furnace for repairs. Usually the 
furnace is allowed to cool down and 
then has to be heated again after the 
repairs are completed. But this would 
require several days, at a time when not 
a single day could be spared. The fac- 
tory was filling an urgent order for the 
War Department. An accumulating 
heap of parts near the furnace had to 
be annealed without delay. 

A worker named Sorokin, who may 
never have heard of the seaman Gre- 
benshchikov, undertook the repair of 
the furnace while it was still hot. 
Grebenshchikov almost roasted in- the 
ship’s boiler. Here there was not only 
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the risk of roasting, but of suffocating 


as well. Asphyxiating gases generated 


in the furnace could not be removed 
completely. But this did not deter 
Sorokin and his assistant Lupov. Don- 
ning asbestos suits and asbestos helmets, 
Sorokin and Lupov climbed in. But the 
heat was too intense and they had to 
retreat. Three times they made the 
assault, and three times the furnace re- 
pulsed them with its scorching breath. 
In their fourth attempt they directed 
a stream of compressed air into the 
furnace. The helmets scorched their 
heads and had to be discarded. They 
experienced dizziness and _ intolerable 
pain in their heads. They could scarcely 
keep their foothold on the rungs of the 
steep ladder they had to climb inside 
the furnace, and were in danger of 
falling. But Sorokin and Lupov suc- 
cessfully battled all the difficulties that 
beset them. The furnace was repaired 
in two hours instead of several days. 
If you were to ask these men what 
induced them to crawl into this fiery 
inferno, they would reply simply and 
briefly: it had to be done. The de- 
fense of the country demanded that the 
warship remain in action and perform 
its military task. The defense of the 
country demanded that an urgent order 
for munitions be fulfilled without de- 
lay. And the consciousness of this im- 
perative demand, this natural concern 
for the interests of the country, in- 
duced men to act in the same way 


By M. ILIN 


under different conditions in different 
parts of the land, at front and at home. 


Fighters at the Front, Fighters 
at Home 


In times of war, a contrast is always 
drawn between “at home” and “‘at the 
front.” In our country home and the 
front are one. Just as at the front our 
men fight the enemy day and night, 
forgetting what rest means, so, too, the 
workers, who call themselves fighters 
on the home front, don’t think of leav- 
ing to rest when an urgent job has to 
be done. 

A locomotive was received for re- 
pairs at the Kanash locomotive depot. 
The mechanics Zolotukhin, Efremov, 
Volkov, and others refused to go home 
after their day’s work and stayed all 
night to finish the job. By morning 
the locomotive was ready to leave the 
yards. Even then the men still stayed 
on to repair another locomotive though, 
according to the schedule, it could have 
been finished later. 

As at the front, wounded men will 
not leave the ranks, so at home, workers 
who fall sick will not go to the hospital. 
Old men and invalids renounce their 
pensions and return to the bench. The 
turner Plaktienko appeared at Volno- 
vakho Depot on crutches. Crippled by 
wounds during the fighting against the 
White Finns, he had been on pension. 

“T can’t stand idle in a time like 
this,” he said, “give me some work 
to do.” 

In a special revolving chair rigged 
up for him, this invalid has since been 
doing the job of four, turning out four 
times the standard output daily. 


The Clock and the Calendar 


It is said of those who do their job 
punctually that they work like “‘clock- 
work.” Today we have many workers 
who work better than clockwork. At 
the Moscow machine-building works 
Nabatov and his brigade did in six 
hours a job calling for eighty-six. The 
mechanic, Antonov, of the Novokuz- 
netsk Car Repair yards, and his as- 
sistant, did a seventy-two hour repair 
job on a car in seven hours. Zhurikhin, 
a millwright of the Voronezh machine 
building works, cut his schedule from 
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146 hours to eleven. The clock cannot 
keep up with such workers. It is as if 
they had discovered the secret of out- 
stripping time. 

Many are running ahead several 
months, oblivious of the calendar. 
Borisov, a miner in Colliery No. 2 of 
the Kaganovich Coal Trust, is thirteen 
months ahead of his program. Mezenin, 
a turner of the Goroblagadat Railway 
shop is a full thirty months ahead of 
his program. According to the calendar 
‘ ig now August 1941, but in Mezen- 
in’s shop February 1943 has arrived. 


Hands Assisted by Brain 


Man has only two hands. But many 
of our workers are working as though 
they had eight or ten. They operate sev- 
eral machines simultaneously turning 
out in one day the work of four or 
five or even more days. Their hands 
work faster and more productively be- 
cause in these times the brain, too, is 
working more intensely. 

Mitrofanov received an urgent order 
to stamp sixty parts. The standard is 
four minutes per part. 

“That’s the peace time standard,” 
said Mitrofanov to himself, “but this 
is war time.” 

A few minutes of concentrated 
thought, and Mitrofanov finds a meth- 
od of stamping fifteen parts with one 
blow. The urgent order was fulfilled 
in twelve minutes instead of four hours. 

The worker Alexandrov at the 
Stalin works in Leningrad increased his 
labor productivity twenty-five times. 
This might seem a record, but the 
Stakhanovite worker Yakovlev in Bol- 


shetokmak invented a device increasing 
the productivity of his labor a hundred- 
fold, and then beat his own record by 
increasing his productivity two hundred 
fold more. 

I asked one such worker-inventor 
how he and his comrades managed to 
work out so many valuable devices in 
so short a time. 

He began in the matter-of-fact lan- 
guage of engineering but suddenly 
flushed and said in another tone: 

“We are wild with indignation 
against the Fascists, and so we never 
stop thinking how best we can hasten 
our victory over them.” 


Our Front Is in the Fields 


At a collective farm meeting a com- 
bine operator took the floor: 

“Our front is in the fields,” he said. 
“Our military job is to get the harvest 
in quickly and efficiently.” 

The collective farmers of the Crimea 
and the Adygei Region harvested a rich 
crop fifteen days earlier than last year’s. 
Many districts of the Kuban completed 
their harvest in ten instead. of the nor- 
mal twenty days. Here too the calendar 
was outstripped. 

Like the workers in the factories, the 
collective farmers forget about resting. 
The tractor drivers of the Path of 
Light collective farm of the Ordzhono- 
kidze district, completing their shift, 
went on to help stack the hay. In the 
Red East collective farm in the Kuban, 
Dmitrienkova’s brigade, working day 
and night, finished the harvesting of 
their section in three days. 

Old people return to the fields. In 


Girls learning to drive tractors to replace men who went to the Front 


Radio photo 


Radio photo 


Retired on pension this old worker, T. Sem- 
enov, who won a government decoration, 
returns to his bench 


the Red Warrior collective farm in the 
Tikhoretsky District, the first to take 
up the scythe was the old Cossack 
Boldinov. He was joined by twenty 
other old men. This brigade of gray- 
beards are keeping well up with the 
younger men. 

The children help the adults in 
gathering corn, protecting crops, clean- 
ing and watering the horses. Women 
by the thousands are leafning to oper- 
ate agricultural machines in order to 
replace their husbands and brothers at 
the front. Many are now at the wheels 
of tractors and harvester-combines. The 
best combine operator of Alexandrovsky 
District has been replaced by the col- 
lective farm woman Semenchenko, who 
never operated a combine before. She 
now performs double the daily program. 

Here, too, people are inventing new 
methods and improving their imple- 
ments so as to work faster. Marchenko, 
chairman of the Kommunar collective 
farm of the Altai territory, has devised 
a ricker which does the work of six 
men. Letik of the village Sursko- 
Pokrovsk by an alteration in his har- 
vester-combine has tripled his daily 
program. 

Thus by intense and self-sacrificing 
labor in the field and in the factory, 
the home fighters are helping the fight- 
ers at the front in their great struggle. 
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MEDICAL AID TO RUSSIA 


Drives for Medical Aid to the Soviet Union by groups and individuals 
throughout the country are now coordinated in a National organization 


NE of the immediate reactions to 
the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union was the initiation, by groups and 
individuals throughout the United 
States, of local drives for medical aid 
for the Soviet people. In order to co- 
ordinate these drives into a nationwide 
campaign which would work in co- 
operation with other war relief agen- 
cies, and avoid duplication of efforts, a 
preparatory committee has been formed 
to establish a national organization to 
be known as Medical Aid To Russia. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Ed- 
ward C, Carter,* the preparatory com- 
mittee has already launched activities. 
It has secured full approval for its work 
from the President’s Committee On 
War Relief Agencies. 
The preparatory committee has in- 
formed the British War Relief, the 


*Mr. Carter is Secretary General of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 


American Friends’ Service Committee 
and the Joint Distribution Committee 
of its plans, in order to minimize over- 
lapping in appeals for contributions 
from the American public. The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune hailed the campaign 
pointing out that medical aid would 
be an invaluable contributory support 
to those who “hold today our first line 
of defense.” 

On the morning of August 19, fol- 
lowing an interchange of communica- 
tions with Constantine V. Oumansky, 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Carter announced. 

“As confirmed by Ambassador 
Oumansky, medical aid in the form of 
drugs and medical supplies and surgical 
instruments are urgently needed in the 
Soviet Union to aid in the Soviet fight 
against the Nazis. Some of these sup- 
plies are available in this country and 
the Soviet Union can provide facilities 
for their shipment to the USSR. Our 
immediate.aim is to raise $1,000,000 
for medical supplies and surgical in- 
struments. 

“The citizens of the Soviet Union 
are today bearing the brunt of the at- 
tack at the cost of tens of thousands of 
lives and countless maimed and muti- 
lated, not only in the armed jorces but 
amongst civilians as well. We who are 
still at peace must do all that we can to 
ease the suffering of the victims, so that 


Left: Red Army men, mutilated by fascists, 
are treated at a Soviet hospital. 


Below: Wounded Red Army men being put 
aboard an ambulance plane. 


Radio Photo 


no life is lost for lack of aid we might 
give, no wound untended that we can 
help to heal.” 

Ambassador Oumansky sent the fol- 
lowing statement to the Committee: 

“T am very gratified to be informed 
of the organization of your committee 
to raise funds for medical aid to my 
country. In view of the magnitude of 
the war operations such additional sup- 
plies of medicine as you might be able 
to provide through your committee will 
be a valuable contribution and a real 
service to the Soviet people in their 
fight against the Nazi aggressor. 

“The formation of your committee 
comes at a time when the Soviet Em- 
bassy is receiving numerous inquiries 
from people all over this country as to 
how they can aid us in this just fight. 
The offers vary but the spirit motivat- 
ing them remains the same: the noble 
spirit of the great American people who 
hate aggression, who want to see the 
Nazi aggressor defeated, who know 
that our cause is the righteous one. ‘The 
organization of your committee for 
medical aid will provide a channel 
through which the American people as 
private individuals will be able to ren- 
der their assistance to our people. I[ 
hope that it will be possible for you to 
coordinate all such efforts through your 
national organization. 

“T want to assure you of my full co- 
operation in obtaining transportation 
facilities for the medical supplies do- 
nated by your committee. As I have also 
informed the representatives of your 
committee, the most effective aid can 
be rendered in supplying certain medi- 
cines and surgical instruments. You will 
note that ambulances and other larger 
units are at the present time not in- 
cluded and I think that the funds you 
are going to raise will be best used by 
purchasing those items of most immedi- 
ate importance. 

“Again let me express to you our 
deep appreciation for the efforts of 
your committee in relieving the suf- 
fering caused by the predatory Nazi 
attack. The Soviet people are unshak- 
ably confident that this attack will be 
victoriously repelled, that the aggressor 
is doomed, and that Nazi tyranny will 
be annihilated by the joint efforts of all 
freedom-loving peoples.” 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Guerrilla Warfare in USSR and Spain 


Two Americans who served in Spain as guerrilla fighters describe 
this type of warfare as scientifically developed by the USSR 


EOPLES are never conquered as 

long as a possibility for resistance 
remains. In all occupied countries the 
ceaseless question of the people is “how 
can we still strike back?” 

There is one country which has an- 
swered this question which has been on 
the lips of suppressed millions in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa for the past ten 
years. That country is the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet doctrine of peoples’ war, 
first applied in Russia during the Civil 
War days, then in China, Ethiopia, and 
Spain, has shown the little man 
throughout the world his terrific 
strength. It has shown him how he can 
help to cripple and overthrow the seem- 
ingly invincible enemy. If France’s 
leaders had not deliberately kept the 
Soviet answer from the French people 
in 1940, the Nazis would still be fight- 
ing to conquer France. 

The Soviet answer to the little man’s 
question—‘‘What can I do?” is—guer- 
rilla warfare, directed by trained fight- 
ers who have been left or parachuted 
behind the enemy’s lines to organize 
resistance. 

The military “experts” recently dis- 
covered the importance of guerrilla 
warfare when they saw the Nazi blitz- 
krieg in eastern Poland abruptly slowed 
by a series of devastating blows behind 
the Nazi lines. But the experts are still 
far from understanding its nature. 
They seem to think it consists merely 
of spying and sabotage behind the 
enemy rear. Under that misconception 
they misinterpreted Stalin’s call for the 
formation of guerrilla units behind the 
enemy’s lines as an act of desperation 
on the part of the Soviet leadership. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The whole concept, theory and prac- 
tise of guerrilla warfare was worked 
out in great detail by the Red Army 
years before 1941. In China and Spain 
guerrilla warfare was organized under 
Soviet advice and according to Soviet 
Principles. 

These principles, based on the peo- 
ple’s will to resist oppression, have 
been developed into a science utilizing 


By WILLIAM AALTO and IRVING GOFF 


all possible resources as efficiently as 
possible under the conditions of enemy 
occupation of a district. No other coun- 
try, except the Soviet Union, was able 
to work out such a science of guerrilla 
warfare because in no other country 
were the leaders prepared to put arms 
in the hands of the masses. ‘Today 
when a world anti-fascist front is form- 
ing and the appeasers of fascism are 
being driven from power, the Soviet 
science of guerrilla warfare is becom- 
ing the weapon of enslaved humanity 
everywhere. 

“The Soviets,” writes Maurice Hin- 
dus, who knows the Russian people 
well, “have done more than prepare 
the people psychologically for guerrilla 
fighting in the event of conquest by an 
outside enemy. They have made a 
science of such fighting. In the army, 
in schools, in factories, on collective 
farms, millions of men and women have 
been taught this science.” 

Our Soviet military advisers in Spain 
brought us the principles of that science. 
They stressed the interdependence of 
all tactical arms, the army, the air 
force, the navy—and the guerrillas. 
In any contest between two powers, 
they pointed out, the side that is able 
to use the arm of the guerrillas will be 
able to compensate for obvious inferi- 
ority elsewhere, or both sides being 
equal, swing the preponderance to vic- 
tory for itself. Unfortunately in Spain, 
we never had the forces, organization 
and modern weapons necessary to de- 
velop this fluid front to the extent that 
it is being developed today in the Soviet 
Union. 

Nevertheless, using Soviet guerrilla 
warfare science, on the strong base of 
the Spanish guerrilla tradition and 
methods, our guerrillas became a large 
factor in the long and heroic struggle 
of the Spanish people. Our guerrillas 
were organized as a separate corps. 
In the Spanish Republican military 
roster it was listed as the 14th Army 
Corps. It was commanded by Domingo 
Ungria with Angel Soriano as the 
Political Commissar, subject to orders 
from the general staff. It was organ- 
ized into divisions and was in most 


respects staffed like a regular military 
formation. 

Each division of the 14th Army 
Corps had a Soviet adviser, and Soviet 
methods of training were used in the 
schools at Pins de Valle and Benima- 
met to which the fighters of the 14th 
Army Corps were sent to learn their 
dificult, dangerous and valorous pro- 
fession. 

The arms, apparatus, devices and 
entire technique were based on Soviet 
materials and methods. These had 
been developed in the guerrilla fight- 
ing in Russia and China. For ex- 
ample, a Soviet light automatic rifle 
served remarkably well our need for 
portable high fire power. This weapon 
was the Degtiarov gun. It was sim- 
ple, compact and light. It could 
quickly be taken apart, and could be 
set up in a few seconds. It was so 
easy to handle we sometimes set it on 
our shoulders to take a crack at low 
flying enemy planes. 

Guerrilla operations were coordi- 
nated with the work of the regular 
forces. In effect the guerrilla groups 
served as tactical units of the regular 
forces. Thus in the Teruel offensive 
our guerrillas cooperated magnificently, 
disordering the enemy’s communication 
by cutting railroad lines, blowing up 
troop and ammunition trains and 
wrecking bridges. 

Without such coordination guerrilla 
bands may degenerate, as they have, in 
the past, into ineffectual groups turning 
more and more to banditry and plunder. 

Roughly, guerrilla activities can be 
divided into three main heads. One is 
sabotage, the disruption of services in 
occupied territory by cutting power 
lines to factories forcing them to close 
down for repairs, cutting telephone and 
telegraph wires, interrupting flow of 
supplies, and so on. A second activity 
might be called diversion, that is draw- 
ing off enemy reserves, diverting his at- 
tention and energy to another sector 
while a blow is being struck. Thus in an 
operation in Andalusia, by making a 
sudden incursion into a small town we 
drew off so large a force that the 
enemy did not have sufficient reserves 
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GUERRILLAS OF SPAIN 
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Radio photo 
A Cossack guerrilla detachment in the Soviet-German war today. 


Below: Copy of the newspaper issued for 
the Spanish guerrilla troops. It was 
named after a guerrilla fighter 
famous in Spanish history. 
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to meet the attack and was forced to 
retreat. The third activity is political 
work, directing the underground activi- 
ties, the printing and distribution of 
illegal newspapers, leaflets and so on 
by which the will and the power to re- 
sist are maintained among the people. 

As we have said before, guerrilla 
fighting, as scientifically developed in 
the Soviet Union, is not an improvised 
resistance by ordinary civilians. Under 
Soviet conditions, which it was possible 
only primitively to approximate in 
Spain, many civilians were already 
skilled in the handling of some weapons 
and prepared to adapt their resistance 
to the conditions and resources of the 
neighborhood. Nor do civilians wait 
till a leader rises from their midst, 
though this may occur. A leader ap- 
pears soon enough, one of their own 
local lads who knows them and the 
countryside, and who has been selected 
from the regular forces and trained for 
just this work. Our detachments in 
Spain were generally so led. 

In one of his articles the noted Soviet 
journalist, Ilya Ehrenburg, gave this 
graphic description of the work of the 
Spanish guerrillas: 


The fascists could advance, occupy 
territory, publish victorious communiques. 
But their front never diminished. 

March 14 the guerrillas blew up a 
military train near Cordova; 300 fascists 
perished. In two months two military 
trains have been destroyed on the Cor- 
dova-Montero line. Recently two kilo- 
meters from Cordova they blew up the 
bridge across the Penerroya. The guer- 
rillas killed 35 bridge guards. On 
the Cordova-Penerroya road they de- 
stroyed five munitions and supply trucks. 
April 8 they captured the field head- 
quarters of the Falangists, guns and 
ammunition. Three trucks were taken 
at Posadas. In the province of Granada 
the guerrillas blew up a munitions train. 
At Kilometer 41 on the Granada-Malaga 
line they blew up the rails, causing a 
railroad wreck. Near Cordova eleven 
trains destroyed. Near Granada, the 
Pinos-Puente bridge blown up. Railroad 
communications between Granada and 
Malaga interrupted for. twelve days. A 
train derailed near Caceres. An Italian 
detachment marching on Salamanca an- 
nihilated. 

Bridges around Cordova are now 
guarded by detachments of 100 men. 
Trains run empty. The fascists only ride 
in autos during the day.... 

When the guerrillas lack munitions 
they refill empty cartridges. In Andalusia 
there are many mines and quarries. With 
the ends of tubes they manufacture hand- 
made grenades. The peasants feed them 
and hide them in places safe from the 
fascists. The latter have destroyed a 
village because “its inhabitants gave 
refuge to Red criminals.” The next day 
the guerrilla detachment numbered new 
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combatants, the peasants of the destroyed 
village having sworn vengeance. ... How 
many are there? Thousands—tens of 
thousands. No one knows. They disap- 
pear and suddenly reappear from below 
the earch. 


In the Soviet Union such opera- 
tions are possible on a much bigger 
scale. Their guerrilla bands are, in 
many cases, large, well-equipped, spe- 
cially trained units of the Red Army 
left behind the enemy’s lines. They are 
equipped with tanks, planes, artillery, 
radio and fuel. They are able to carry 
on relatively large scale operations co- 
ordinated with the actions of the regu- 
lar armed forces. When the enemy’s 
mopping up activities become too hot 
they break up into smaller. bands. The 
regulars become irregulars. That is 
part and parcel of Soviet military 
strategy, which establishes two kinds of 
guerrilla units—those working in com- 
paratively strong formations and those 
roving partisan units, far in the enemy 
rear, who attack, harass and break 
enemy lines of communications, and 
maintain, by political work, the morale 
of the people, keeping them in readiness 
for mass action at an appropriate time. 

The fascists have always feared the 
guerrilla tactic. They know that they 
are unable to cope with it, especially 
when it is carried out on an enormous 
scale by means of every modern weapon 
as is the case in Eastern Europe today. 
Guerrilla warfare, because it is the 
direct expression of the peoples’ de- 
termination to resist, never ends so long 
as fascist occupation remains. It is 
the first and last reply of the people to 
their oppressors. It ends only when the 
peoples’ victory is assured. “It is a 
war of every yard, house and bush,” 
writes A. Fadeyev, Soviet author, “a 
war of men and women en masse, of a 
whole population against the violators 
and marauders, ... This war shows no 
mercy to the enemy, to anything that 
he possesses, to anything that may 
strengthen him.” 

The success of the guerrilla units in 
China, organized with Soviet assistance, 
needs no comment. Everyone knows 
that the Japanese armies have been un- 
able to establish themselves securely 
anywhere in China’s interior. With 
Soviet aid, the Chinese partisans have 
brought their guerrilla fighting to a 
fine science. 

In Ethiopia, too, the organization of 
the guerrillas made possible active anti- 
fascist resistance after the defeat of the 
regular army. Writing in PM on April 
7, 1941, shortly after the defeat of the 
fascists in Ethiopia by the British, Wel- 





don James described how the Ethiopian 
guerrillas, “worked in close coopera- 
tion with the RAF, timing their guer- 
rilla offensives against Italian outposts 
to coincide with the terrific aerial straf- 


ing and bombing.” The Ethiopian 
guerrillas demoralized the fascists even 
before the British troops got going, he 
adds. 

Today guerrilla warfare is spread- 
ing throughout Europe. We read that 
the Serbs are attacking German and 
Italian outposts in well-organized par- 
tisan groups. In Crete guerrilla war- 
fare is restricting enemy occupation to 
the few chief towns. Daily we hear of 
trains derailed, munition dumps ex- 
ploded, roads and bridges blasted. This 
will undoubtedly grow into organized 
and scientific guerrilla warfare through- 
out occupied Europe as the Nazi war 
machine is weakened in the East. 

In Spain the people are waiting for 
this. Guerrillas are active in the hills 
of the Asturias, in Malaga and other 
regions. The skeleton of organized 
resistance has been kept alive, so that 
today Spain’s fascist leaders are still 
pre-occupied with cleaning up subver- 
sive elements, and dealing with the 
political unrest stimulated by the guer- 
rilla groups. The Spanish guerrillas 
have not forgotten the lessons taught 
them by their Soviet advisers. They 
still study out of Soviet military text 
books translated into Spanish. They 
still fight the fascists with Soviet wea- 
pons which they have never sur- 
rendered. 

The Moscow radio recently in its 
daily broadcast to the Red Army re- 
minded Russian soldiers of the rules 
for guerrilla warfare as set down in 
Red Army annals after the successful 
guerrilla warfare waged against the 
Germans in 1918 in the Ukraine. 
Typical of these rules are: 


The sooner you destroy the enemy, 
the less danger of his destroying you. 
If you cannot destroy the enemy by 
ordinary means, think of other ways. 
You are bound to succeed eventually. 
Retire if necessary. Let the enemy 
advance, but stay in his rear and 
“|! him until you have destroyed 
im. 

Make the enemy pay for every inch 
of ground. 

If you seem to be fighting alone 
for a while, do not forget that your 
comrades are fighting for you some- 
where else. 

Remember, you must destroy the 
enemy at all costs, if you wish to re- 
main free. 


These are the rules by which human- 
ity is fighting today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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TRANSPORT 


Location 
and Methods 


By VLADIMIR 
KAZAKEVICH 


N modern war three factors are of 
prime importance: high develop- 
ment of industry, rational distribution 
of production centers, and _ efficient 
transportation. ‘The industrial level 
must be high because modern warfare 
requires large quantities of machinery 
and metal. Industrial centers must be 
well distributed to lessen risks both 
from enemy occupation and air bom- 
bardment. Finally the communications 
system must be efficient and able to 
carry on under attack. 

In the course of the last decade the 
Soviet Union has developed a mighty 
industrial structure, as was described in 
my article in the August issue of Soviet 
Russia Today. Here I will deal with 
the geographic distribution of these in- 
dustrial facilities, and transport. 


Distribution of Industry 


Tsarist Russia had a most irrational 
distribution of industry. Industry was 
developed nearly exclusively in old Eu- 
ropean Russia. Many important facto- 
ries were located at the Western bor- 
der in areas occupied by the Germans 
during the first year of World War I, 
and were thus almost immediately lost 
for the Russian productive system. This 
location of industry was only in slight 
correlation with the location of natural 
resources, and other supplies of raw 
materials which had to be transported 
Over immense distance just as manu- 
factured products had to go far from 
the center to the periphery. The indus- 
trial and transportation system of Old 
Russia could not face a highly indus- 
trialized nation as a foe; and this put 
her at an immense disadvantage in the 


first World War. 
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Map showing location of Soviet mineral resources 


One of the first objectives of the 
Soviet government was the achievement 
of a more rational industrial distribu- 
tion. Lenin brought this problem out 
in his writings as early as April 1918. 
And it was a prime factor in the first 
nationwide production plan, laid down 
at the very start of the reconstruction 
period after the close of the Civil War. 
This was again a chief consideration in 
the first Five-Year Plan, which created 
a broad, heavy industry base. By 1934 
Joseph Stalin was able to report consid- 
erable progress in the development of 
entirely new industrial regions. The 
ensuing very rapid industrial growth of 
the country was marked by the accom- 
panying redistribution of its industry. 
Thus at the outbreak of World War 
II the industrial geography of the 
USSR presented a far different picture 
from that of tsarist Russia at the out- 
break of World War I. 

Let us first examine fuel resources 
and extraction. ‘Tsarist Russia ob- 
tained close to nine-tenths of its coal 
from the Don region in the Ukraine. 
By 1937, although this area had in- 
creased its volume of production by 
more than three times, it accounted for 
only sixty per cent of the total coal pro- 
duction. The new industrial area be- 
yond the Urals produced nearly one- 
sixth. What is particularly significant, 
small coal-producing areas serving local 
industries were responsible for over one- 
fifth of the national total. 

The major oil producing center of 
the USSR is still the Baku and Grozny 
areas in the Caucasus, out of bomber 
range from the West. (The Rumanian 
oil fields, now Hitler’s main fuel source, 
are within easy reach of the Soviet air 


force.) However, in the course of the 
Third Five-Year Plan a new oil pro- 
ducing area has been developed, the so- 
called “Second Baku” between the Vol- 
ga and the Urals, an area even further 
East than the Caucasus. In the first 
years of the Third Five-Year Plan the 
relative importance of this new area 
rose from 6.5 per cent of the total oil 
production to 21.8 per cent. 

If one looks into the lumber situa- 
tion one finds that while in tsarist Rus- 
sia the vast resources of Siberia provid- 
ed only about 7 per cent of all the lum- 
ber used, in Soviet times Siberia 
accounts for approximately one-third. 
The known mineral fuel resources of 
the USSR are now many times greater 
than was the case three decades ago. 
Extensive geological work has uncov- 
ered tremendous new resources of both 
coal and oil. At the same time the 
geography of their extraction has 
changed. It is much less concentrated 
in a few spots than in tsarist Russia. 


Location of Heavy Industry 


In industrial production an even 
more notable reshuffling is to be seen. 
The old industrial areas, inherited from 
tsarist Russia, now specialize in the 
manufacture of machine tools, textile 
machinery, machinery for light indus- 
try, particularly for the food industry, 
and electrical equipment. ‘Thus these 
areas around Leningrad and Moscow 
remain highly important industrially. 
However, they are not the exclusive 
centers for this type of production; elec- 
trical equipment and machine tools, for 
instance, are also manufactured in Gor- 
ky on the Volga. 

Production of machinery for the iron 
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and steel industry is concentrated as 
far as possible in the iron and steel 
manufacturing areas, in the Don region 
and in the Urals. Agricultural ma- 
chinery production is carried on chiefly 
in the agricultural regions. —The USSR 
is now the largest producer of agricul- 
tural machinery in the world, with 
plants throughout the agricultural area, 
in Kharkov, Rostov, Saratov, Stalin- 
grad, and Cheliabinsk. Cotton reapers 
and other cotton processing machinery 
are manufactured in Tashkent in Cen- 
tral Asia in the midst of the chief So- 
viet cotton fields. ‘The production of 
tractors, in which the annual output 
in the USSR now exceeds even that of 
the United States, is located in places 
best situated from two points of view: 
the proximity of raw material and the 
closeness to the market—the agricul- 
tural areas. Oil extracting and oil re- 
fining machinery is produced in the 
Caucasus. Even the manufacture of 
railroad equipment, still concentrated 
largely in the old industrial areas, has 
branched out far to the east. In Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast a new freight car produc- 
tion center has gone up; in Kazan on 
the Volga passenger car manufacturing 
has been started; and oil-burning loco- 
motives are being built even in Central 
Asia. 

Since Munich and the betrayal of the 
collective security idea in September 
1938 the Soviet Union has not been 
publishing data on the exact location 
of new plants as freely and abundantly 
as before. The country was preparing 
to repulse an invasion and the reasons 
for withholding such information, so 
widely publicized previously, is now ob- 
vious. Nevertheless enough has been 
published currently, during the last 
three years, to indicate that the geo- 
graphic redistribution of industrial fa- 
cilities has been proceeding at an 
accelerated pace. 

In the production of both pig iron 
and steel Siberia by 1937 accounted for 
over one-tenth of the total production. 
Taking into consideration the remark- 
able Soviet industrial growth—close 
to an eleven-fold increase from 1913 to 
1940—it is easily understood why the 
industrial production of only two areas, 
the Urals and the Kuznets Basin taken 
together, now exceeds the industrial 
production of all tsarist Russia. 


Redistribution of Light Industry 


Such a redistribution of production 
facilities is not confined to industrial 
production. In the spring of 1939 a 
decision was made to ship no more ce- 
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ment to Siberia, because that enormous 
area was expected to take care of its 


own cement needs. Meat packing is 
done more and more in the cattle-breed- 
ing areas, to avoid long-haul transpor- 
tation of live cattle. The Far Eastern 
fisheries have doubled in relative impor- 
tance. Canning factories built during 
the First and Second Five-Year Plans 
were located in large orchard and truck 
garden areas. Sugar producing plants 
have been erected in Siberia, Central 
Asia and the Caucasus, diminishing the 
dependence of these localities on the 
Ukrainian sugar mills. No matter to 
what field of production one turns, one 
finds not only a rapid growth in total 
output, but also a radically different 
geographic distribution. Thus the So- 
viet Union is not only much more pow- 
erful industrially but its industries are 
rationally distributed and not vulner- 
able as before, to attack and disorgani- 
zation. ‘The temporary occupation of 
some Soviet territory by the enemy has 
therefore much less significance now 
than in World War I. Like a ship 
with water-tight partitions the Soviet 
ship of state can sail on, certain of 
reaching the port of victory, though 
some of its compartments are entered. 
The new geographic distribution of its 
industry makes the USSR probably the 
most favorably situated state in the 
world for combating an enemy aiming 
to incapacitate centers of production. 
These centers are spread too far and 
wide apart even for the modern motor- 
propelled craft both in the air and on 
the ground, to span and overcome. 


Rail Transport 


Such distances require particularly 
efficient modes of transportation. ‘The 
length of the railroad lines of the 
USSR increased from 35,000 miles in 
1913 to 51,300 miles in 1937. Com- 
pared to the United States this railroad 
system, both in mileage and in denseness 


per square mile, is still far from ade- 
quate. In the Soviet press this question 
has been discussed at great length, and 
these debates are probably responsible 
for the rather prevalent, but quite mis- 
taken, view in the United States that 
there is something “wrong” with So- 
viet transportation. Not having had the 
time to expand the railroad system to 
the same extent as industrial produc- 
tion, the USSR has concentrated its 
efforts on increasing the efficiency of 
railroad operation. Here truly remark- 
able results have been achieved. The 
traffic density on Soviet railroads is 
more than twice that of the Class | 
American roads in the boom years of 
1929. In February 1941 it was 
planned in the Soviet Union, that by 
next year its railroad system carry four- 
fifths of the traffic load of American 
railroads, as measured in ton-miles, on 
only slightly more than a fourth of the 
track length. The American Class I 
roads carried 968.8 million tons of 
freight in 1913 as against 1,214.8 mil- 
lion tons in 1939. The Russian rail- 
roads carried 132.4 million tons in 
1913, 187.6 millions in 1929 and 516.7 
million tons in 1937. Such a rapid in- 
crease in freight volume carried in spite 
of the far lesser increase in mileage than 
the Soviets themselves admit was needed 
and desirable, shows only one thing, a 
remarkable development of skill and 
efficiency in railroad operation. ‘This 
was well demonstrated in the Finnish 
campaign in the winter of 1939-1940, 
when the entire army operating on the 
Karelian Isthmus against the Manner- 
heim Line was served by a single rail- 
road. 

The same skill and efficiency is 
demonstrated now by the fascist failure 
to disrupt the communication system be- 
hind Soviet lines, something the Hitler 
air force has succeeded in doing in all 
its previous campaigns. It is true that 


the USSR controls the air, through the 


New Soviet oil-burning locomotive. On its trial run it pulled a train of 80 freight cars 
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Map showing development in 


the Ural region 


superior strength, ability and courage of 
the Red Air force but one also must not 
lose sight of the magnificent job that the 
Soviet railroad men and women are 
doing. 

They are sustaining an efficient 
transportation service, under a load of 
traffic to and from the area of combat 
that probably has no precedent in rail- 
road history. N.B.C.’s Moscow news 
broadcaster, Robert Magidoff, said: 
“All information released since the out- 
break of the war indicates that trans- 
port has turned out to be a strong point 
of Soviet defense.” 


Water and Air Transport 


Water transportation over canal-con- 
nected rivers is another distinguishing 
feature of the Soviet Union. This in- 
land water transport system did not 
originate in recent years. Over 200 
years ago, under the reform-minded 
Tsar, Peter the Great, this project was 
really initiated. However, it was only 
under the Soviet regime that an exten- 
sive development of canal building final- 
ly took place. The Soviet system inter- 
connects five seas: the White Sea, the 
Baltic, the Caspian, the Sea of Azov 
and the Black Sea. These water trans- 
Port routes run north and south and 
carry lumber, oil, gravel, tractors, and 
other bulky commodities. 

Air transportation is no minor factor 
in the communication system of the 


USSR. The length of Soviet air lines 


is over twice that of the air lines in con- 
tinental United States. Soviet air lines 
carry fewer passengers than American 
lines, but nine times as much freight. 
It is also well to remember that the 
USSR is first in Europe and second 
only to the United States in the world 
in the production of motor trucks. 
sreat emphasis has been placed on truck 
traffic, the plan for 1942 providing for 
an increase over 1937 of four and a 
half times. 

Thus the great distances that sepa- 
rate the Soviet centers of production 
from each other are spanned by a sys- 
tem of communications well suited to 
the geography of the country. Although 
this system, particularly in railroad 
mileage, canal networks, and dams reg- 
ulating water levels on rivers, is far 
from being as extensive as the USSR 
wants to see it and is planning to build 
it, it operates at a very high degree of 
efficiency. 

Thus the three critical factors in 


modern war, high industrial develop- 
ment, rational geographic distribu- 
tion of production facilities and efficient 
connections between the centers of in- 
dustry and raw materials, have been 
achieved in the USSR. This insures 
the possibility of continuous and unin- 
terrupted operation of production in 
war time. ‘These factors were lacking 
in the Russia of World War I. Now 
they are present and must be taken into 
account in appraising the economic 
might of the Soviet state and its ability 
to withstand a long war against the in- 
dustrial forces mobilized for invasion 
purposes by Hitlerite Germany. The 
existing industrial structure of the 
USSR can withstand hard tests and 
even reverses. In a long war of attri- 
tion the national economy of the Soviet 
Union can certainly outlast any forces 
that German fascism has on hand now 
or any combination of forces that Adolf 
Hitler can conceivably muster in the 
future. 


Map showing coal and oil extraction centers of the USSR 
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Map showing Soviet air line routes 
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HEROES OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


“Endless are the roads of the people’s war....At every 
step . . . beauty of human heart, courage of simple people.” 


66 EROISM” and “hero” are big 

words, not often used by hard- 
boiled newspapermen and foreign cor- 
respondents. Yet during the past 
months these two words have been 
used a thousand times in a thousand 
dispatches and comments on the Red 
Army. If the facts are to be recorded, 
the reporters cannot avoid using these 
words. Even the anti-Soviet correspon- 
dents begin their dispatches, “In spite 
of the heroic resistance of the Red 
Army .. .” The Nazis themselves bit- 
terly remark on the Red Army men 
who fight “like crazy heroes.” 

The thing that bothers the Nazis, 
and some of the newspapermen, is that 
the Red Army men not only behave as 
disciplined troops, but also act, when 
occasion calls for it, as brilliant and 
heroic individuals. ‘The Red Army 
men are daring and clever; and they 
have brains and initiative. ‘“They don’t 
fight fair,” the Nazis complain, mean- 
ing by that that they don’t surrender. 
No matter how hopeless their situation, 
the Red Army men continue to fight. 
When their regular weapons are lost, 
they contrive new ones. When ortho- 
dox methods are useless, they invent 
other methods of warfare. 

Typical of the initiative of the Red 
Army men was the audacious and 
shrewd exploit of Batallion Comman- 
der Senior Lieutenant Sokolov, whose 
unit faced in night fighting a supe- 
rior force of Nazi infantry and tanks. 
Sokolov, observing the signal flares of 
the attacking Nazis, noted that white 
flares indicated the direction of the 
offensive, red flares signified “open 
fire,’ while green flares indicated “‘cease 
fire completely,” when the Nazis want- 
ed to advance, and avoid being caught 
in their own artillery fire. Sokolov sent 


up a green flare of his own. Nazi fire 
ceased. The tense silence that followed 
was broken by the sudden cry now fa- 
miliar to the Nazi troops: “Into At- 
tack! For the Fatherland, for Stalin! 
Forward!” Under the impact of the 
unexpected Red Army bayonet charge 
the Nazis broke and fled. 

Many prisoners were taken that 
night. Among them was Senior Corpo- 
ral Herbert Roussler from Breslau. 
Taken to the rear, he was questioned 
by Red Army officers: 

“Why did the Nazi government at- 
tack the peaceful Soviet Union?” 

Senior Corporal Herbert Roussler 
from Breslau didn’t know. 

“You read your newspapers?” 

“No.” 

“Did you personally want to invade 
Soviet territory?” 


“Tt do what I’m told by my superi- : 


ors.” 


A moment’s pause. “—Then—unexpect- 
edly—a Red Army man asks: 

“Are you a human being or a ma- 
chine?” 

Senior Corporal Roussler is startled 
by the question. He hesitates, reflects, 
and then says slowly like a man awak- 
ening out of a dream: “Yes. I am a 
machine. We are all machines.” 

It was the voice of a man awakening 
out of the nightmare of Nazism. 

Against it—hear the voice of a free 
Soviet citizen: a peasant girl on a road 
in Western Ukraine. Behind her the 
advancing enemy was entering lifeless 
towns and villages. The people retreat- 
ing had mowed down the unripened 
grain, driven away the cattle, slaugh- 
tered the pigs and poultry, destroyed 
the storages, carried off virtually every 
usable thing. They were moving east- 
ward now, temporarily abandoning 





By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


their homes, not like the helpless, panic- 
stricken refugees of France, but as free 
Soviet citizens carrying out the orders 
of their Premier and assisting in every 
way the defense operations of their 
Army. 

A Pravda reporter, meeting the girl 
on the road, asked her: ““Why did you 
leave Stanislav?” 

She looked at him in surprise. Seeing 
he really wanted an answer she gave 
it: “Better die standing up than go 
through life on your knees. You prob- 
ably know whose words those are—Pas- 
sionaria’s. Well, I think so, too!” 

Such is the reply of the Soviet peo- 
ple. 

Victory over the invader has become 
the affair of every Soviet person—man, 


Right: Victor 
Talalekhin who 
brought down a 
fascist plane by 
ramming it at 
the risk of his 
life. The hero 
escaped with a 

hand injury. , 








Below: Wreckage 
of the rammed 
Nazi plane. 
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woman and child. This heroism in 
warfare which is astonishing and in- 
spiring the world, is only the active ex- 
pression in deeds of the inner conviction 
of the whole Soviet people. 

Soviet soldiers don’t lose their heads 
when they are separated from their 
commanders; they still have the same 
conviction, the same will to resist Fasc- 
ism at all costs. Soviet life has bred a 
self-reliance and a self-respect in them 
which makes them a different kind of 
human beings than the Nazi troops 
who fling down their guns, curse and 
yell for help as soon as they are cut off 
from their leaders. 

On July 13 the Nazis captured three 
scouts of a Soviet guerrilla unit. The 
scouts were young men, and the Nazis 
promised them freedom, money, life, if 
they would give their names and betray 
the location of their unit. They re- 
fused to speak and were brutally beaten. 
Still refusing to speak after the beating 
one of them, the young guerrilla fighter 
Alexander Smokhin, was ordered put 
under a tank’s caterpillar treads by the 
enraged Nazi officer and run over. A 
guerrilla attack saved one of the prison- 
ers. That same night the guerrilla 
unit picked up the mutilated bodies of 
the other two heroes. 

In groups, in military regiments or 
in single individuals the tale is the 
same: absolute, unyielding resistance to 
the last breath. Wounded Red Army 
man Zudin was rescued by Soviet 
troops. He told how, together with a 
Red Army man Fedorov, he was cap- 
tured by the Nazis in a field hospital. 
Having refused to answer the questions 
of the officers regarding the disposition 
of Red Army units, the wounded Red 
Army men were beaten and subjected 
to torture. Fedorov was tortured by 
the Nazi officer personally. He burned 
Fedorov’s hands and stabbed his chest 
and back with a bayonet which had been 
heated in the fire. Not being able to 
force an answer, the Nazi officer shot 
Fedorov dead. Zudin himself was tor- 
tured by an officer of the Storm Troops 
who hacked off several of his fingers, 
pierced through the palm of his right 
hand, and gouged out one of his eyes. 


The People’s War 


Not all the heroes fighting Nazism 
on Soviet soil have their names recorded 
in the official Soviet war communiques. 
Millions are nameless. Throughout 
the land, in the mines and factories of 
the rear, in the dangerous skies, in the 
many flowing lines of the endless bat- 
tlefronts, Soviet humanity flowers in 


countless acts of unrecorded heroism. 
“Wide and endless are the roads of the 
people’s war,” writes the Soviet Polish 
woman novelist Wanda Wassilewska. 
“At every step along these roads we see 
beauty of human heart, courage of sim- 
ple people, staunchness and supreme 
bravery.” 

Near a peasant cottage covered with 
straw stands a peasant. His name is 
unrecorded—his is typical of millions. 
His eyes follow the movement on the 
road. He lights a match. A Red 
Army man approaches, lights a ciga- 
rette with the match flickering in the 
motionless air. Swift eyes look intently 
into the Red Army man’s face. 

“Are the Germans far off?” 

“No, not far.” 

The Red Army man returns to the 
road. The peasant finally lights his 
own cigarette. The expression on his 
face has not changed. With the same 
half-burnt out match he touches the 
roof of his home. ‘The peasant looks 
on while flames envelop the roof... . 

“He built his cottage with sweat and 
labor,” writes Wanda Wassilewska, 
commenting on this incident. “Every 
board is the work of his own hands, 
every sheaf of straw for the roof has 
been painstakingly tied by him. But 
now there is no time to think of this. 
He did what depended on him—not a 
single roof over the enemy’s head, not 
a single straw for the enemy, not a 
morsel of bread for the enemy. . . . 

“The faces of the peasants as they 
make their way eastward are calm. 
They know why and wherefore—for 
the sake of the splendid great day of 
victory which will come when man- 
kind’s enemy will be wiped off the face 
of the earth. And for the sake of that 
day one does not grudge homes and 
fields and all that can be rebuilt, re- 
newed, and created anew on the free 
Soviet earth.” 

A telephone call at midnight from 
the post office in a Soviet border vil- 


lage. A voice speaks: 
‘““There are seven of us here. Please 
take down our names. Inform the 


proper sources that six Young Commu- 
nist League members and one non-Party 
person worked up to the last minute, 
that they did not leave town, and that 
they died at their post.” 

These seven who gave their young 
lives for the Soviet Union made the 
only decision it was possible for them 
to make. All they asked was that it 
should be known to their comrades that 
they made this decision voluntarily, that 
they be remembered for this, 





Above: The brothers Alexander and Boris 
Chistiakov decorated for heroism in extin- 
guishing incendiary bombs. 
Below: A searchlight of the Moscow Air Raid 
Defense. Radio photo 








Latin Amerieain the Anti-Hitler Front 


The Nazi invasion brings spontaneous demonstrations 
of support for the USSR throughout Latin America 


HE Nazi fuehrocracy has many 

reasons to bite its nails these days. 
Among others is the catastrophic de- 
cline in Axis influence in Latin Amer- 
ica, ever since the launching of the 
Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union. At 
that criminal and desperate act, vast 
demonstrations throughout all Latin 
America called for the confiscation of 
Axis properties, the dissolution of 
fascist political groups, the opening of 
diplomatic and trade relations with the 
Soviet Union, and immediate aid to 
the USSR against the Nazis. These 
declarations of the people have pushed 
governments into action. The past 
weeks’ news has rung with sharp re- 
buffs to the formerly swaggering Axis 
diplomats. 

Rauschning, once a collaborator of 
Hitler’s, quotes him as saying of South 
America: “We shall create a new Ger- 
many here. We shall find everything 
we need here. We shall not land 
troops like William the Conqueror and 
gain Brazil. Our weapons are not 
visible ones.” 

These weapons, however, are not as 
invisible as Hitler supposes. The world 
has learned a good deal about the Ges- 
tapo’s “Supervision Department for 
Foreign Countries” and its 9,000 male 
and female spies. Much too is now 
known of the Latin American depart- 
ment in Goebbels’ Propaganda Bureau. 
Finally there are those notorious agents 
in coattails, the German diplomatic 
corps. Their work has been facilitated 
by Axis control of a _ considerable 
amount of Latin American business, in- 
cluding press, radio, cinema and com- 
munications. With the emergence of 
Axis-sponsored, Franco Spain, as a con- 
sequence of the fatal abandonment of 
democracy in Spain by the Western 
democracies, Spanish and Portuguese 
speaking reactionaries in Latin America 
were brought into more efficient co- 
ordination with general Axis activities. 

To offset all this was the democratic 
spirit of the Latin American peoples; 
and their suspicion of the intrigues of 
European powers which have historical- 
ly been aimed against Latin American 
liberties, especially benefactors with 
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such wolves’ appetites as Hitler’s. An- 
other offset was the deep popular inter- 
est in and sympathy with Soviet prog- 
ress, an interest and sympathy which 
survived reactionary repression. And 
finally, the decisive offset was the grow- 
ing trend in Latin America toward 
world unity against fascist aggression 
which was brought to a climax by the 
Nazi invasion of the USSR. With that 
act the favorable environment of demo- 
cratic disunity and of appeasement, in 
which fascism had bloomed like weeds 
in a compost heap, came to an end. 





HERE was a mighty and spon- 

taneous outburst against the Nazi 
aggression throughout Latin America. 
Cuba saw many demonstrations, 3000 
people in Cienfugos, 2000 in Pinar del 
Rio, 3000 in Floridia and, in the met- 
ropolis; Havana, over 40,000. In a su- 
gar plantation at Mayajigua hundreds 
signed a _ resolution supporting the 
USSR. The executive committee of the 
Peasants’ Association in Banaguises 
passed a supporting resolution. In Man- 
agua the mayor was one of the signers 
of a petition calling for aid tothe USSR. 
Trade unions, fraternal organizations, 
cultural organizations, women’s associ- 
ations and other groups passed resolu- 
tions. The Congress of Sugar Work- 
ers of Villa Clara Province, represent- 
ing 100,000 organized sugar workers, 
offered a shipload of sugar to the 
USSR. Not to be outdone the cigar 
makers proposed sending a _ million 
cigars. The membership of organizations 
which sent messages of solidarity with 
the USSR totalled over a million. 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


The Executive Committee of the 
Cuban Confederation of Labor issued 
this statement: 


The war that the Nazi imperialists 
have unleashed against their own people 
and against all peoples in their aggres- 
sions against the Soviet Union forces all 
workers to express not only their sym- 
pathy with the land of socialism but also 
their determination to fight with enthu- 
siasm and vigor for the cause that we 
all embrace, deeming it a duty of all 
honest men in the world to assist the So- 
viet Union in a victorious defense of its 
territory and the progress and future of 
humanity which it symbolizes against the 
invasion of enslavement, retrogression 
and barbarism that fascism symbolizes. 


In Chile a huge meeting in Santiago, 
the capital, passed resolutions in favor 
of the Soviet Union. Prominent po- 
litical leaders issued public statements 
favoring the Soviet Union. Pedro Car- 
denas, President of the Democratic 
Party, declared: “Hitlerism has dug its 
own grave. The sympathy of our peo- 
ple is with the Soviet Union.” 

The president of the Chamber of 
Deputies declared in a press interview: 

This is an unjustifiable aggression ex- 
plainable only by the features of the 
Nazi regime—its internal waste and lack 
of food. I am sure that Russia’s entry 


into the war constitutes a most decisive 
halt of Hitler aggression. ... I think 


our government should promote actions 
to establish diplomatic and trade re- 
lations with the USSR, which, despite 
the war situation will be highly benefi- 
cial to the country. 





HE Vice-President of the Cham- 

ber of Deputies declared: “Our 
solidarity is with the country fighting 
Hitler aggression.” 
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There are large groups of Yugo- 
slav immigrants in Chile, as well as in 
Peru and Bolivia. ‘These groups are 
united in an organization called the 
Yugoslav People’s Congress of Chile, 
Peru and Bolivia. This organization 


sent greetings to the USSR, declaring 
that in the success of the Soviet Union 
lay the best prospects for the liberation 
of Yugoslavia. 





N Mexico, immediately after the 

Nazi invasion, a call was issued by 
sixty leading intellectuals and trade 
union leaders. The call was addressed 
to “all defenders of democratic lib- 
erties.” It urged: 


The mobilization of all persons and 
social groups, regardless of secondary 
differences in ideology, who have shown 
interest and’sympathy with the progress 
of the Soviet Union. . . . It is indispen- 
sable that the people of the Soviet Union 
know that they can count on the sup- 
port of all the progressive groups of the 
Mexican people. 

The signers included the world fa- 
mous painter Clemente Orozsco, who 
headed the group, Angel Sala, Director 
of the School of Arts, José Mancisidor, 
high official in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Luis Meneses, head of the Music 
Section of the Palace of Fine Arts, Dr. 
Gilberto Loyo, President of the Geo- 
graphical Society, Dr. Ignacio Millan, 
head of the Department of Scientific 
Investigation of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Organized labor had represen- 
tatives of government employees, oil 
workers, railroadmen, teachers and 
street car workers among the signers. 

At a large public meeting called by 
the Union of War Material Workers, 
the Street Car Workers’ Alliance and 
locals of the Teachers’ Union a resolu- 
tion was passed urging on President 
Avila Camacho speedy aid to the So- 
viet Union and early resumption of dip- 
lomatic and trade relations with the 
USSR. 

Speaking to workers of twenty Latin 
American States, in his capacity of 
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Confederation of 


President of the 
Workers of Latin America, Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, noted Mexican 
labor leader, declared all other tasks 
of secondary importance to the task of 
destroying Nazism and denounced as in- 
sincere and tending to divide Hitler’s 


enemies, professed anti-fascists who 
would withhold aid to the Soviet 
Union because such aid would be a 
defense of Communism. His manifesto 
read, in part: 


In the name of the Confederation of 
the Workers of Latin America, I fervent- 
ly call upon the workers of the twenty 
sister republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to work with urgency and cour- 
age, with passion and with a historic 
sense of responsibility in order to 
create in every one of the countries a na- 
tional front against fascism, against fasc- 
ism within that country and abroad, 
until there has been achieved'the defeat of 
Hitler, the liberty of all the peoples dom- 
inated by Nazi-fascism and the flourish- 
ing of a democratic regime which will 
serve the peoples and honor humankind 
throughout all the parts of the world. . . . 

What at present unites all is the strug- 
gle against the common enemy, against 
the bloodiest, cruelest, most barbarous 
and despised of all the political regimes 
of history which, because of its char- 
acteristics, has acquired the sad privi- 
lege of being the principal enemy of lib- 
erty, justice and civilization. 


In other Latin American countries 
there were similar activities. On July 
29th, for example, in Montivideo, cap- 
ital of Uruguay, an immense parade, 
estimated to exceed 70,000 filled the 
streets with demonstrators, calling for 
support to the Soviet Union and de- 
manding the ousting of Nazi-fascist 
agents in the country. 

Spurred by these repeated demands 
of the people the governments of the 
Latin American countries have taken a 
firmer attitude toward Axis, and espe- 
cially Nazi diplomats, and have acted 
more decisively to break up conspiracies. 
There is no doubt that, seeing the tide 
running against them, and following 
Berlin in taking desperate chances, Ger- 
man agents sought to speed up the not 
so “invisible” conquest in Latin Ameri- 
ca only to meet with equal disaster as 
the visible attempt has met on the So- 
viet battlefields. 

In Bolivia a fascist putsch was pre- 
vented and Ernst Wendler, the Nazi 
minister, was bundled out of the coun- 
try. From Colombia, as this is written, 
comes news of the arrest of scores of 
conspirators and the seizure of incrim- 
inating documents indicating a Nazi 
plot against the government; from Ha- 
vana, Cuba, comes news of the arrest 





of five alleged Germans charged with 
hostile activities. Buenos Aires, capi- 
tal of Argentina, is seething with an- 
ger over the high-powered, radio-trans- 
mitter found in the Nazi Ambassador 
Baron von Therman’s diplomatic 
pouches. The German Embassy was 
forced to promise to destroy its stock of 
propaganda material and to cease ob- 
jectionable acts. Waiting to sail on a 
Japanese freighter along with Ernst 
Wendler, Nazi-Ex-Minister to Bolivia, 
was Paul Barandon, Nazi ex-consul 
general from Valparaiso, Chile. A 
Nazi protest to Mexico regarding the 
United States boycott of Nazi firms 
met with an immediate and sharp re- 
buff. 

One of the most significant signs of 
the waning of Nazi influence is that 
German residents in Latin America, 
long terrorized by Nazi minorities in 
collusion with the Nazi diplomatic 
staffs, are beginning to speak up and to 
reveal that not all Germans have been 
hallucinated by the Nazi blood fantasy. 
In Mexico City the League for Ger- 
man Culture urges united action 
against Hitler and advocates the libera- 
tion of all countries overrun by Nazi 
armies. 

Thus Hitler’s desperate move against 
the Soviet Union, by means of which he 
hoped not only to replenish his war- 
strained economy with Soviet wealth 
but to widen the disunity of the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world has failed 
in both objectives. He has been forced 
to spend his resources at a destructive 
rate in his stalled blitz on scorched 
earth. And the step that was expected 
to shake democratic solidarity apart has 
been the signal for a powerful unity of 
democratic forces that dooms Hitlerism 
and its slaughter, misery and terror. 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano, noted labor leader 





























OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






In the light of Hitler’s at- 


Question: 
tack on the Soviet Union, hasn’t the 


Soviet--German Non-Aggression Pact 
proved a mistake?—N. G., Rochester, 
Mm, Ys 


Answer: We believe that in the world 
situation that prevailed in August, 1939, 
the pact was not only wise but necessary. 
The pact then was the only means open 
to the Soviet Union for averting a Nazi 
attack at a time when practically all 
other governments were antagonistic to 
the Soviet Union and she was being po- 
litically and diplomatically isolated. We 
must remember that the true nature and 
aims of the Hitler plan of world domi- 
nation was then obscured from the pub- 
lic mind. Nazi propaganda, echoed in 
high circles in most countries, in the 
press and on the radio, would have rep- 
resented a Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union as they did the attack on Czecho- 
slovakia, as in no way imperilling the 
western democracies. Hitler would have 
continued to enjoy the support of the 
Daladier appeasers and the Laval col- 
laborators as well as that of the Cliveden 
set. His agents, everywhere, mingling 
freely with people in responsible govern- 
ment positions, had prepared the way by 
maligning the policies of the Soviet Un- 
ion and belittling Soviet strength, 

The Soviet Union repeatedly warned 
the western powers that Hitler was out 
to dominate the world and his aggression 
could not be localized in the east alone. 
These warnings went unheeded. Yet, in 
spite of that, in spite of almost ten years 
of unpunished aggression, from the Japa- 
nese grab of Manchuria in 1931 down to 
Munich, when the USSR alone stood 
ready to help Czechoslovakia, the hopes 
of Soviet statesmen for collective peace ef- 
forts by the democracies did not falter. 

In the spring of 1939 Stalin himself 
criticized the democracies for not making 
a stand against aggression. He said that 
if the democracies were to pool their 
combined economic resources and mili- 
tary and naval strength, Hitler would be 
stopped in his tracks. Stalin said “the 
non-aggressor democratic states combined 
are unquestionably stronger than the fas- 
cist states, both economically and mili- 
tarily.” That plea also went unheeded, 
Daladier and Chamberlain giving ear, 
instead, to Nazi tales about the “weak- 
ness of the Russian army, about the de- 
moralization of the Russian air force.” 

This was the political and diplomatic 
background in August 1939, with the for- 
mer French and British statesmen per- 
sisting in their blind policy, and refusing 
a full-fledged alliance with the Soviet 
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Union. (The justification of the USSR’s 
insistence that the guaranteeing of the 
Baltic States and Finland was essential 
to an effective alliance is today univer- 
sally acknowledged.) At this point the 
Soviet Union averted war by signing, on 
Hitler’s invitation, the Non-Aggression 
Pact. A war in 1939 against the back- 
ground sketched above would have been 
a war in which the Soviet Union would 
have fought in virtual isolation, with Hit- 
ler enjoying the support of very powerful 
groups in other countries, whose whole 
effort for years had been directed to just 
this end. The pact did not prevent the 
war, but it did postpone the involvement 
of the USSR in it, giving it the oppor- 
tunity to build further its formidable de- 
fenses. Today it is not the Soviet Union, 
but Hitler’s Germany, in spite of its 
previous military conquests, that is being 
isolated and foredoomed. As Hitler 
faces the endless legions of the Red Army 
plus the combined resources of Great 
Britain and the United States, Stalin’s 
statement that the might of these coun- 
tries is vastly superior to that of the 
aggressor countries takes on a new his- 
toric meaning. It spells, all temporary 
victories of fascism notwithstanding, cer- 
tain defeat of Hitler. 

The “initial successes” of Hitler on 
Soviet soil in 1939 would have spurred on 
the home appeasers and defeatists and 
the Nazi agents in the western capitals 
in their anti-Soviet propaganda. Teday, 
however, when the people of the world 
have experienced the full measure of 
Nazi brutality, Soviet resistance to Hit- 
ler’s attack has revived the hope of 
freedom, energized and mobilized the 
people for struggle against Nazism with 
renewed vigor. 

Thus, as Stalin said on the morrow of 
the Nazi invasion, “the Soviet Union’s 
victorious fight will merge with the 
struggle of the people in Europe, in 
America for their independence, for dem- 
ocratic liberties.” 

While the Soviet-German pact did 
not prevent war it is obvious that the 
war is now being fought with greater ad- 
vantage to the Soviet people and all dem- 
ocratic and anti-fascist forces, including 
of course, the American people, and with 
ever-growing disadvantages to Hitler. 


Question: Why is England, which re- 
fused to come to terms with the USSR 
against Hitler in 1939, willing to co- 
operate now, and how dependable is this 
cooperation?—R. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Answer: The war experience has 
brought about deep-going changes in the 
thinking and feeling of the vast masses 
of people of England and has profound- 
ly influenced the orientation of the gov- 
ernment. The present Churchill govern- 


By THEODORE BAYER 


ment, warned by the disastrous policies 
of its predecessors, has made a complete 
turn in relation to the USSR. Instead of 
ignoring the USSR the Churchill govern- 

ment was quick to respond to Hitler’s 
attack against the USSR with concrete 
measures of economic and military co- 
operation amounting, as Churchill him- 
self characterized it, to an alliance. Since 
then economic and military cooperation 
between Britain and the USSR has been 
on the increase. 

The present policy of Britain repre- 
sents a fundamental change, a repudia- 
tion of the former policies of appeasement 
which, in terms of national or even im- 
perial interests, proved bankrupt. More- 
over, the people of the British Isles, on 
the home front, in the army, navy and 
air force are fighting for their national 
freedom, liberty and security. They see 
themselves tremendously strengthened by 
the Soviet struggle. It would have seemed 
monstrous to them if their government 
did not support the Soviet Union. The 
United States has been influenced by this 
British collaboration as well as by the 
resistance of the Red Army, in its an- 
nounced policy of aid to the Soviet Union 
in coordination with aid to Britain. 

It has since been recognized in Great 
Britain and in this country that far from 
ever having been an ally of Germany or 
affording her any aid and comfort in her 
designs for world domination, the USSR, 
during the period of its neutrality, by 
coming to the aid of smaller nations and 
by preventing Germany by every means 
short of war, from riding rough shod over 
one people or another, was serving the 
cause of democracy and giving indirect 
but valuable aid to Britain herself. This 
was the case when the Soviet Union ex- 
tended its protective aid over a large 
part of Poland and the Baltic, and en- 
couraged the resistance of the Bulgarian 
and Yugoslav peoples. Proof of all this 
was supplied by the Nazis themselves. 
In their war declaration against the 
USSR both Hitler and Ribbentrop lev- 
elled venomous accusations against the 
Soviet Union for having obstructed their 
march of conquest. The knowledge of 
this, which could not be concealed by 
Nazi-influenced propaganda, and of the 
deep understanding of the people, of the 
fundamental difference between the 
USSR and Nazi Germany, facilitated the 
transition in British policy. 

The American people will endure sac- 
rifices to help defeat Hitler. But Britain 
would forfeit the moral and every other 
support of the people of the United States 
if it compromised the main purpose of the 
war as the American people see it, the 
annihilation of Hitlerism. As the world 
watches the heroic struggle of the Red 


(Continued on page 33) 
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They Support The Soviet Union 


Last month we published statements from notable 
people in support of the USSR. On these pages 


we print additional statements received since then. 


A. F. WHITNEY 
President Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen 


Quite naturally I am delighted that 
Soviet Russia is lined up with Great 
Britain against Nazism. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen is support- 
ing wholeheartedly the philosophy adopt- 
ed by President Roosevelt in connection 
with the necessity of whipping Hitler 
in a fight to a finish. 


EDWARD C. CARTER* 


(A message cabled to friends in Moscow 
June 26) 


American opinion, while holding vary- 
ing political views, agrees with Under- 
Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, in 
condemning Hitler’s “treacherous attack” 
on the Soviet Union and in declaring that 
“any rallying of forces opposing Hitler 
would redound to the benefit of Amer- 
ican security.” It is highly significant 
that the vast majority of commentators 
recognize that this is a clear-cut case of 
indefensible Nazi aggression. 

Though American writers on strategy 
are divided in their judgment of the 
military outcome, I personally believe 
that the attitude of the Soviet citizens 
and the character of the Soviet army are 
such that a Hitler victory is as unlikely 
as it is undesirable. The Soviet Army 
has already proved its competence in the 
Far East, and demonstrated its power 
in the West. Many Americans expected 
that Japan would quickly conquer China. 
After four years of fighting, the army of 
Free China and the spirit of the Free 
Chinese are stronger than ever before. 
Neither the Chinese people nor the 
peoples of the USSR with their infinitely 
more integrated military organization 
and political structure, would expect the 
Soviet Union to be less determined or 
less certain of final victory. I believe 
that the American people, too, will rise 
above internal differences and support 
every Soviet effort to resist the Nazi 
aggression, 

*Mr. Carter is Secretary-General of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


ALBERT HALPER 
Novelist 


The present war between Nazism and 
freedom is a fight to the death. Every 
liberty-loving American writer recog- 
nizes the implications of the titanic 
struggle now going on. I join these liberty- 
loving American writers who have de- 
clared themselves against the barbarism 
of Hitlerism which is drenching Europe 
in blood. May the mighty Soviet Union 
dig fascism’s grave, and dig it deep. 
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UPTON SINCLAIR 
Novelist and Publicist 


For twenty years I have been de- 
nouncing fascism and Nazism as the 
greatest menace in modern history. The 
tragedy has been that the forward-look- 
ing nations could not get together to 
oppose it at the same time. I have long 
been in favor of United States aid to 
every nation which is fighting Hitler; 
but the technical question of what aid 
can be sent is one which I have to leave 
to other informed persons. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
Composer 


If we are to preserve our cultural 
heritage and those human values that 
have slowly evolved through the ages, 
we must in every way possible aid in 
the wiping out of Hitlerism. This means 
not only helping the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain but the termination of in- 
direct aid to Hitler via Spain, Vichy 
and other countries under Nazi domina- 
tion. 


ROCKWELL KENT 
Artist 


S the people of late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Europe watched the establish- 
ment and development of the American 
experiment in democracy, as the people 
of the Western World watched the rev- 
olution of the people of France against 
their feudal lords, so countless people 
watched with anxiety and hope the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia and the 
establishment and development of the 
Soviet Republics. The people watched 
these events because each in its turn had 
a bearing on the line of their own prog- 
ress. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant social experiment of modern times, 
and one whose uninterrupted continuance 
is vital to the interests of all humanity. 
Yet an attack upon the USSR by any 
power is a threat to these interests not 
only because it jeopardizes an experi- 
ment but because, owing to the very na- 
ture of that experiment and of its great 
accomplishments it must be read as an 
attack on Labor and the people every- 
where, and the prelude, if successful, 
to a vast world wide offensive to destroy 
democracy. 

Because I am for the continuance and 
the growth of democracy in America, I 
am, in this crisis, for whole-hearted all- 
out support of the Soviet Union in its 
fight for life. And I am for full, whole- 
hearted support of every ally of the 
Soviet Union in that fight. 





RICHARD WRIGHT 


Author of “Native Son,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Children,” ete. 


(A cable sent to “International Literature” 
following the Nazi attack) 


The hearts of the Negro people in 
America are high with hope as we learn 
of the heroic deeds of the glorious Red 
Army. We realize that the Soviet peo- 
ple are fighting a battle in defense of 
all mankind. The valor of the Soviets 
is an inspiration and example to the 
oppressed of the world. Their victories 
are filling all Americans in all walks of 
life with new hope and courage. 

Please convey my heartiest fraternal 
greetings to the writers and artists of 
the Soviet Union and tell them that we, 
in our work, stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them during these high and solemn 
days. Tell the toiling millions of Soviet 
citizens that the high honor of demon- 
strating to the world what the common 
people of the earth are capable of has 
fallen to them and that we know that 
they will carry through. Tell them that 
they are creating a new light in the 
world. 

Defeat the fascist foe! All power to 
the Red Army and to its great com- 
mander, Stalin! Speed and goodwill to 
the Red aviators! Proletarian factory 
workers, collective farmers, Soviet in- 
tellectuals, writers, and artists, we want 
you to know that we American Negroes, 
artists and writers, clasp your hands in 
enduring international solidarity! Vic- 
tory will be yours! The world today 
awaits your deeds and leadership. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN 
Writer and Critic 


OR fifteen years it has been my firm 

conviction that fascism must be ex- 
terminated completely before the world 
can make any kind of further progress. 
During these fifteen years I have also 
believed that the real negation of fascism 
is socialism, and that the end of the Nazi 
system must ultimately be accomplished 
with the aid of the Red Army. The 
Soviet Union is the only country in the 
world which has no real ground for a 
fundamental rapprochement with the 
Nazis. The story of Hitler Germany 
has been that of the disintegration of 
values, a violent attempt to salvage rem- 
nants of the past irrevocably doomed by 
history. The story of the USSR has 
been that of the creation of new values, 
of breaking with the dead past and ex- 
perimenting with the shape of things to 
come. A system based on socialist ideas 
cannot permanently come to terms with 
a system based on slavery. Here the 
antithesis is complete, the conflict irre- 
concilable. 

(Continued on next page) 





Hitler’s invasion of the USSR is the 
fruition of his central doctrine, the 
climax of a carefully planned policy. It 
is a restatement in military terms of his 
understanding that the decadent elements 
of the western world, all the dry-rot and 
disease which has accumulated in the 
past century, have no chance of survival 
as long as the Soviet Union stands firm. 
Nor has Hitler forgotten the history of 
the past two decades. He knows that 
the Soviet Union is his oldest, most 
intransigeant foe. ‘Today he also knows 
that it is a country without Quislings 
and Vichymen, that its peoples are thor- 
oughly united and thoroughly prepared 
to resist his aggression. 

Some people talk glibly of a Soviet 
defeat. If this nightmare of ill-wishing 
came true, they would find themselves in 
one of those Nazi concentration camps 
where one may not talk glibly about any- 
thing. With strategic Soviet centers at 
his disposal, Hitler could make short 
work of the democracies. On the other 
hand, if he is defeated or bogged down 
in Russia, the democracies can make 
short work of him. Those who are 
genuinely resolved to destroy the Nazi 
system realize that the future of the 
world is now being determined on the 
Soviet battlefields; they know that civili- 
zation can survive only if the Red Army 
is victorious. 

Hitler has risen to the heights of 
destructive power upon the errors, fol- 
lies and crimes of his victims, particu- 
larly upon their policies of appeasement. 
Today the greatest of errors, follies 
and crimes would be failure to give the 
Soviet Union the utmost possible aid in 
its war against Hitler. The Nazi system 
must be exterminated completely before 
the world can make any kind of further 
progress, and the USSR has hurled into 
the breach the greatest single force ca- 
pable of dealing that system a mortal 
blow. America ought to give the Red 
Army all the help it needs so that it 
may give us all the help we need. 

This is necessary not only for a vic- 
torious war against the Nazis, but also 
for the peace which is to follow. When 
the war is over we must not have the 
same world as before. There must not 
be the same power politics, the same eco- 
nomic imperialism, the same inequality of 
classes, races and peoples. The system 
of greed and oppression which created 
and fostered Hitler must go forever, 
and the peoples fighting him must be 
guaranteed a fundamental, permanent 
and truly democratic solution of the so- 
cial problems which have agitated the 
modern world for a century. In the 
writing of such a peace, a victorious 
Soviet Union is indispensable. 


EARL ROBINSON 


Composer 


1 am happy to join with you in the 
support of the magnificent battle being 
waged by Soviet Russia and its Red 
Army not only in defense of its home- 
land but for the purpose of crushing once 
and for all, the monster of Hitler fas- 
cism. I feel that it is tremendously im- 
portant at this time that our country 
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give all possible aid to the Soviet Union 
as well as the British and Chinese peo- 
ples who are fighting the battle of all 
progressive mankind. 


ALBERT MALTZ 
Novelist and Dramatist 


Either the Soviet Union will win its 
struggle against fascism or humanity wil! 
go under. The Soviet Union will win— 
but it is the duty of all people of honesty 
and good will to aid it as they have never 
aided any cause before. This is not a 
matter of political opinion, but of basic, 
human rejection of the evil fascism 
stands for, has brought, and will bring. 


PAUL STRAND 
Photographer, Film Director 


When the Nazi war machine struck 
without warning against the peace and 
freedom of the USSR, history moved 
faster than planes or panzer divisions. 
With the swiftness of lightning it drove 
the spearheads of its truth through one 
lie after another. 

The Communazi myth, the most in- 
credible of all anti-Soviet falsehoods, 
was the first to be shattered. All the 
wishful illusions about the weakness and 
inferiority of the Red Army stand 
refuted by its magnificent resistance to 
a powerful enemy having all: the ad- 
vantages of a bandit who treacherously 
picks his own time and place to strike. 
Now Mannerheim Finland stands _re- 
vealed as a fascist outpost ready to wel- 
come and aid any enemy of the Soviet 
Union. And here, within a few days, 
our own America First Committee ex- 
poses itself as a Hitler-First committee. 
Each day of this war sweeps away the 
wholesale mendacities and distortions 
which have been circulated about and 
against a country whose only desire has 
been to build a good life for its people 
in peace with all nations... . 

Every blow struck by the armies and 
the peoples of Russia and of Britain 
against Hitler, every blow that the peo- 
ples now under his heel will strike 
against him, is struck in our defense. We 
too must voice our love of liberty and 
our sense of truth, in deeds. 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 
Poet 


I wish to declare my emphatic support 
of any American movement toward aid- 
ing the USSR in its common struggle 
with Britain against all Nazism. Even a 
blind man must see (and we have many 
who are blind) that Hitler has been 
out from the outset for a ruthless con- 
quest of the world and that any power 
which succeeds in halting his advance 
saves not alone itself but the rest of the 
nations. The USSR has put up an in- 
credible battle so far (incredible outside 
of Russia) and the tremendous solidarity 
of her peoples should prove inspiring to 
peoples divided elsewhere by internal 
conflicts and conscious or unconscious 
fifth columns, This is no time for de- 
bate about isms, philosophies and con- 
trary ways of living. Living itself is at 


stake and any man wishing to live at all 
must fight for that life, not for himself 
alone, but for his fellows in all skins 


and races. Races are merely conglom- 
erations of common men working to- 
gether and never apart toward human 
freedom. Russian defense is a bulwark 
to Britain’s defense and Britain’s defense 
to ours. Hands across the sea must now 
extend firmly round the globe and 
destroy or help to destroy the new bar- 
barian. And then free Germany as well 
as the rest of the earth, from his stran- 


glehold. 


DUDLEY NICHOLS 


Screen Writer—Author of “The Long 
Voyage Home” and “Man Hunt” 


DO not address this statement to 

isolationists because I have yet to 
see a true isolationist. The man who 
claims that what happens in Europe or 
in Asia is none of our concern, that 
this nation should withdraw from the so- 
ciety of other nations, should isolate it- 
self between two seas and draw the 
latitudes up over our head and feet as 
one draws up a blanket for a long sleep, 
that man is not yet an isolationist unless 
he applies the same principle to his per- 
sonal life and isolates himself from the 
society of his fellowmen. For if it is 
good for nations to dwell alone it must 
be good for individuals to dwell alone. Let 
them build snug houses in lonely retreats 
and barricade themselves behind their 
doors. Let them cut off the radio and 
dismiss the newspaper, and not permit 
themselves the comfort of electric power 
or the telephone—for that breaks their 
social isolation by connecting them with 
the men who shovel coal in the power- 
house and so illuminate their lives or 
with the telephone operator at the cen- 
tral office. Such neurotic people have 
existed no doubt but the world quickly 
forgets them. For the world is people. 
People plus geography. 

Even to think of the United States as 
a nation remote and independent, sprung 
from its own roots, is absurd. We are 
people plus geography. In a sense we are 
a projection of Europe, an important 
part of the westward movement of civili- 
zation, which jumped an ocean in the 
fifteenth century and grew great. But the 
connection was never broken any more 
than you can break the connection of 
root and tree and still have life. That 
we are separate and proudly self-reliant 
now is all to the good. That is why we 
are a great nation. But isolated? No 
more than I am isolated sitting here in 
the country six miles from my _ local 
village. I know how dependent I am on 
my neighbors, on the friendly villagers, 
on men in power-houses hundreds of 
miles away, on the workers in automo- 
bile and tractor factories, on west-coast 
canners and mid-west packers and east- 
coast dairymen. I am dependent on my 
fellowmen and I am proud of this inter- 
relation of life, it gives me strength and 
broadens my view and vitalizes my 
thought. 

There is a struggle in this world 
which is our home, a struggle for hu- 
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man freedom as we have known it 
against fascism, against a system of ideas 
which, with Lucifer-like cunning, have 
pointed a way to make industrial-econ- 
omy work by eliminating human freedom 
—by creating a master-slave society. 
We who are a part of the age-long fight 
for human freedom know what happens 
when that freedom is given up. We 
have only to look at the fascist nations 
to see it proved in so short a term. The 
human spirit dies, and when the human 
spirit dies everything dies—art, litera- 
ture, music, culture, warm and creative 
human relations. Everything dies but 
power. I mean physical, material, polit- 
ical power—the power of the whip over 
the slave, the power that corrupts and 
destroys in the end even those who con- 
trol it. That is the struggle that racks 
this world. 

For a long time Russia sought to ap- 
pease that evil, mistakenly in my opinion. 
It is a shocking error of anyone to 
imagine that you can appease fascism, or 
its German form Nazism, where again 
the branch is stronger than the root. You 
can say one thing for fascism, it realisti- 
cally faces one fact—that you cannot be 
isolated, that no political system can be 
isolated even. It knows it must run the 
world or go under, and it had rather 
ruin the world than not run it, than go 
under. Yes, it is a fight to the death, 
to our own death, spiritual if not physi- 
cal, no matter how many thousands of 
miles we happen to be from the present 
battlefront. And it is our fight, the 
fight of all who are still free. Our front 
line is in Europe. 

If you do not concede that you must 
leave me here. “But if you do, then how 
much sense does it make to hear some 
people talking of aiding Great Britain 
but not Russia in this common battle for 
mankind? Or to hear them discovering 
reasons why we should like to help the 
second ally, Russia, but find it too im- 
practicable? 

If you are fighting a war the first 
thing you must make sure of is that your 
lines of communication are maintained, 
that supplies go to the front where your 
men are fighting. To fight a war and 
not get materials to your front lines is 
to betray those who are doing the fight- 
ing. Rank betrayal. And if one is com- 
pletely amoral about it, that is tragically 
stupid. But in this war you suddenly 
find that you have two fronts, one on 
the east and one on the west. Then do 
you say, supply only the one front? Let 
the other front go? That again is 
tragically stupid. Oh yes, it is easy to 
find reasons why it is impracticable to 
get supplies and aid to the eastern front. 
It’s so far away. No place is morally 
distant in this world war, and no dis- 
tance is insurmountable. And what do 
people mean who talk of fighting this 
war on the “west front.” There is no 
west front really. That was left at 
Dunkirk. We realize that Great Britain 
must win the war but let us remember 
that the quickest way to win may be to 
win it on the eastern front. 

For the “west front” is merely a de- 
fense front, at best a front for bombing 
behind the lines. The eastern front is 
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the battlefront. Wars may be prolonged 
by bombing, but they are only won de- 
cisively by manpower. And it is on the 
eastern front alone that manpower can 
win. If all of Hitler’s bombing of Eng- 
land, instead of bringing the English to 
their knees has brought them bravely 
and determinedly to their feet, how can 
a war be won by any amount of bomb- 
ing from this “west front”? The enemy 
can be weakened but the war cannot be 
won. The British are a wonderful peo- 
ple; but they are not more than human, 
and for all their superb determination 
and capacity to suffer they are only 
grimly hanging on, bent on winning with- 
out quite knowing how, and waiting for 
the United States to enter as a belliger- 
ent. Then, assuming we do become a 
belligerent, the “west front” will have 
to be made into a fighting front at an 
enormous cost of lives, valuable lives of 
men who are ready to sacrifice life for 
the ideal of freedom. With Russia de- 
feated it might well be impossible ever 
to land a sufficient force. In any case it 
would be so enormously costly in both 
men and materials that the world might 
be unable to recover for centuries. It 
seems to the present writer than one 
plane on a battle-front is worth a whole 
squadron on a defense-front, a bombing 
front. Let us not undervalue the im- 
portance of bombing raids behind the 
lines. A fascist nation that has dug in 
for total war, determined to run or ruin 
the world, must perhaps be well annihi- 
lated behind the lines, in its industrial 
centers, before it can be crushed at the 
front with manpower, which alone will 
decide the issue for once and all. But 
it is to the battle front that we must now 
look. We must supply it with all the 
weapons and supplies we can possibly 
spare. We must feel its tortures and 
understand its sacrifices and support it 
with all our colossal national energy; 
and pray for the success of the anti- 
fascist forces until the final battle is won, 
and we can start afresh to build a world 
where man will still blunder as he forges 
ahead but where freedom is; to build 
a free nation among a society of free 
nations, a nation where moral values are 
believed in and we know that no man can 
live alone. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We recommend to our readers the new 
weekly "Bulletin on the Soviet Union," now 
being issued by the American Russian Insti- 
tute. The three first issues deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: No. |. Where Is Soviet Indus- 
try, No. 2. Prospects of Soviet-American 
Trade, No. 3. A Navy in Four Seas. Single 
copies of the Bulletin are 5c each. A year's 
subscription is $1.00. The Institute offers a 
joint subscription of the Bulletin with its bi- 
monthly publication, The American Review of 
the Soviet Union, for $2.00. At the offices of 
the American-Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. 











Now truth can be 
put m everybody’s 
hands 


Through one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in publishing history, the truth about 
the Soviet Union can now be put in every- 
body’s hands. By printing a million copy 
edition, the Dean of Canterbury’s great 
book can be offered at only 5c per copy. 
This tabloid edition is only slightly 
abridged, is fully illustrated from actual 
photographs, and contains a new intro- 
duction written for this special edition five 
days after the outbreak of the Soviet- 
German war. 


Only 5c per copy. 20 copies $1.00. Use 
Order Form Below. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For $1.00 fifteen copies 
will be sent to each of fifteen addresses 
supplied by you. We will bear mailing 
costs. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. TB2 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


Enclosed please find $........ for which please 
send me, postpaid ........ 

tabloid edition of Soviet Power. 
I enclose $1.00 and fifteen addresses to which 


please send copies of Soviet Power, postpaid. 


copies of the 
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MEDICAL AID TO RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 16) 


Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, head of the Medical 
Advisory Board of the Committee, an- 
nounced that the Board is studying the 
report on the type of medical supplies 
most urgently needed with a view to 
finding which would be available in this 
country when funds are secured. Dr. 
Sigerist said that the Board’s studies 
indicate immediate need of easily trans- 
portable anaesthetics for field station 
surgery; sulfathiazine and other newly 
developed sulfacompounds ; heart stimu- 
lants such as adrenalin, caffein, etc., for 
administration to wounded, weakened 
by transport from the field ; tannic acid 
preparations for those suffering flame 
wounds; serums and anti-toxins, espe- 
cially tetanus (lock-jaw) anti-toxin; 
and instruments and supplies for wound 
surgery. Dr. Sigerist emphasized that 
while other types of help might be in- 
dicated later, these supplies were most 
practicable to meet immediate needs, 
rather than ambulances or personnel. 

While Mr. Carter’s preparatory com- 
mittee was proceeding with the organi- 
zation of this national committee 
another national committee, the Ameri- 
can-Russian Committee For Medical 
Aid to the Soviet Union was being 
formed, and is now working in direct 
coordination with it. 

Typical of the response to the call 
for medical aid was this message from 
Colonel Raymond Robins, former head 
of the American Red Cross in Russia: 

“The courageous stand of the People 
of Russia against the ruthless aggres- 
sion of Hitler’s fanatic hosts is, in the 
language of President Roosevelt— 
MAGNIFICENT. 

“In the language of Prime Minister 
Churchill, ‘the Russian danger is our 
danger and the danger of the United 
States, just as the cause of any Russian 
fighting for his hearth and home is the 
cause of free men and free people in 
every quarter of the globe.’ 

“All men and women who love 
freedom and who seek the liberation of 
mankind from the thraldom of the 
sword and the old slaveries that Hitler 
seeks to masquerade as the new order 
in Europe should help this committee 
for Medical Aid for the Russian 
People. 

“These brave and steadfast Russian 
people who are fighting and dying to 
save their homes and stop Hitler, are 
also fighting and dying to save our 
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homes from destruction and our sons 
from death. 

“Let us act NOW. Give and speak 
for support of Medical Aid for the 
Russian People.” 

The Committee’s sponsors include: 
Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, 


Director, Institute of Advanced Study, 
Princeton 


JosePH BARNES, 

Foreign Editor, New York Herald Tribune 
THE METROPOLITAN BENJAMIN, 

Head, Greek Orthodox Church in U. S. 
EUGENE E. BARNETT, 

General Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Kart Aucust BICKEL, 

Former President of the United Press 
Myron C, Tay or, 


Director U.S. Steel, Former U.S. Envoy to 
The Vatican 


FRANZ Boas, 
Anthropologist 

CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM, 
Attorney and leader in public affairs 

Pror. JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Columbia University 

Dr. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, 
Union Theological Seminary 

Dr. Monroe E. Deutscu, 
Provost, University of California 

WALTER DURANTY, 
Foreign correspondent 

CLARK M, EICHELBERGER, 


National Director, Committee to Defend 
America 


‘HoMER FO ks, 


Chairman, N. Y. State Charities Aid 
Lewis GANNETT, 
Book Review Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Dr. W. H. Gantt, 
Head of Pavlovian Institute, Phipps 
Psychivatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
MorTIMER GRAVES, 
Secretary, Council of Learned Societies 
JoHN HENry HAMMoNnD, 
Lawyer 
LILLIAN HELLMAN, 
Playwright, Author “Watch on the Rhine” 
Dr. Henry F. HELMHOLZz, 
Mayo Clinic 
Maurice Hinpus, 
Writer and Lecturer 
Dr. EMILE HoLMAN, 
Professor of Surgery, Stanford Hospital 
Dr. ALES HRDLICKA, 
Curator, Anthropological Division, Smith- 
somian Institute 
STANLEY M. Isaacs, 
President, Borough of Manhattan 
Rurus M. JonEs, 
Former Chairman, American Friends Service 
Committee 
FrEDA KIRCHWEY, 
Editor, The Nation 


BENJAMIN KiIZe_Er, 
Lawyer and public leader in the Northwest 
Dr. WALTER S. LEATHERS, 


Board of Scientific Directors, International 
Health Division, Rockefeller Foundation 


KENNETH LESLIE, 

Editor, The Protestant Digest 
RosBertT LITTELL, 

Editor, The Reader's Digest 
Dr. J. A. MacCat_um, 


Rector of the Walnut St. Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia 


Dr. WittiAM MacNoper, 


Editor, Journal of Pharmacology and Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics 


LANGDON P. Marvin, 
48 Wall Street 
Dr. Eric MATSNER 
Ir. Kant MENNINGER 
Dr. ApoLF Meyer, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Rev. Dr. ELmMore McKee, 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New York 
Francis P. MILER, 
Fairfax, Virginia 
BisHop ARTHUR W. MouLtTon, 
Bishop of Utah 
EpGAarR ANSEL Mowrer, 
Washington Correspondent, Chicago Daily 
News 
WILLIAM ALLEN NEILSON, 
President Emeritus, Smith College 
Epwarp V. O’DonNELL, 
American Cyanamid Company 
Dr. W. W. PALMER, 
Director of Medical Service, Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York 
Pror. RALPH BARTON PERRY, 
Harvard University 
CLARENCE PICKETT, 
American Friends Service Committee 
DEAN Howarp CHANDLER ROBBINS 


CoL_. RAYMOND RoBINs, 
Head of the Red Cross Mission to Russia 
in 1917 
Pror. Geroiww T. ROBINSON, 
Dept. of History, Columbia University 
Dr. JosePH ROSEN, 
Joint Distribution Committee 
Rep, A. J. SABATH, 
U.S. Representative from Illinois 
CHARLES SEYMOUR, 
President of Yale University 
Dr. Henry E. SIGERIST, 
Director, Institute of the History of Medi- 
cine, Johns Hopkins University 
Mrs. F. Louis SLADE 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, 
Author and Arctic Explorer 
ALEXANDER SACHS, 
Economist 
Pror. Vipa D. ScupDDER, 
Wellesley College 
Dr. James T. SHOTWELL, 
Director, Division of Economics && History. 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
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(Continued from page 10) 


destroyed was covered by state insur- 
ance, that the efforts of one would be 
supported by all. 

Never has there been a guerrilla war 
like this in history. The chief Red 
Army tactic which broke the first two 
blitzkrieg offensives was made possible 
by the organized and armed civilian 
bands. It was the tactic of leaving large 
detachments of the regular army in the 
rear of the enemy, where they split up 
and furnished leadership, liaison, and 
modern weapons to the people’s guer- 
rilla bands. 

Soviet civilian morale is based first, 
on having something to fight for, and 
next, on having an organization which 
gives confidence that the fight is not in 
vain. But there is a third character- 
istic of Soviet morale which must be 
noted. It is that when leaders are 
killed, the people know how to put 
forth new leaders without delay. There 
is the final answer to that long debated 
theme of “Soviet democracy,” an an- 
swer hammered out on the blazing 
forge of war. 

Note how the German soldiers, with 
their brilliant organization, lose morale 
when deprived of officers and do not 
know how to act. Place against that 
the tale of the women of one Soviet 
village. The able-bodied men had 
joined the Red Army or gone as guer- 
rillas. When the Germans came, only 
women and children and one aged 
farm president remained on the farm. 
The Nazis killed the president and the 
girl bookkeeper, thinking by killing the 
leaders to dominate the rest. 

Spontaneously and secretly the wo- 
men held their meeting, chose a new 
chairman and decided on their policy: 
at what point to submit and at what 
point to resist. Next day a German 
officer violated a young girl in the vil- 
lage; her mother, who fought the 
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officer, was slain. That night the 
women took the children out of the 
village and sent them far on their way. 
All next day the women remained at 
home, hiding the fact that the children 
had gone elsewhere. The second night 
the women also left in a body, caught 
up with the children and after two 
weeks marching reached the Red Army, 
having killed with pitchforks and 
knives many German soldiers whom 
they met on the way. 

It is a simple, heroic story of actions 
which might be taken by brave women 
in other lands also, but they could not 
organize in quite the same way. It is 
the action not only of a brave people, 
but of a people schooled in democracy, 
knowing how to produce leaders and 
then to obey them, to combine initia- 
tive with discipline in the awful test 
of war. 

These are the qualities that will 
eventually beat the Nazis in the long 
war of endurance that lies ahead. For 
the Soviet people—who were Kal- 
mucks, Uzbeks, Ukrainians, Russians, 
but who now are “Soviet people’— 
are no longer “backward people” as 
they humbly admitted for many years. 
They are more developed human be- 
ings than the attacking members of the 
“superior race.” 

Those Kalmuck lads who die “fan- 
atically fighting” have a wider experi- 
ence, both of life and of victory, than 
the Nazi legions who trampled Europe 
with their iron heels. For they have 
known not one life, but a dozen; not 
one century, but five. In a brief twenty 
years they have been tribal herdsmen, 
settled farmers, skilled mechanics and 
now—machine-gunners for the world’s 
future at Armageddon. Certainly they 
die rather than let the whole world 
turn backward — when they have al- 
ready conquered five centuries! 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 28) 


Army bringing the downfall of Hitler 
nearer day by day, the people feel that 
there on the eastern front immediate and 
substantial aid is needed. 

Under the impact of the Soviet fight 
and the thrilling response to it, the ap- 
peasers who would enter into suicidal 
bargaining with Hitler do not dare to 
come into the open with their plans. But 
it would be a grave mistake to think that 
they are completely and forever routed. 
They lurk everywhere, even in high 
places, where they can exploit every tem- 
porary difficulty to sabotage international 
unity against Hitler. Therefore in the 
last analysis it is the vigilance of the 
people in England and America that will 
insure the necessary unbroken coopera- 
tion among the powers despite all de- 
featists and appeasers, and eventually 
bring about the destruction of Nazism. 





hear Russia singing! 


RED AR 


sung by the Choir of the 
Red Army of the U.S.S.R 
now recorded by Columbia 


seannee eee 





«x Full of the power and spirit that have 
made the choir famous . . . this stirring 
new album brings you martial music, 
folk music, operatic favorites directed 
by A. V. Alexandroff. At your near- 
est Columbia dealer or send coupon 
below, Set C-68, $2.00. 


36265 SONG OF THE PLAINS 36266 LE MARSEILLAISE 
THE WHITE WHIRLWIND LE CHANT DU DEPART 


36267 SONG OF THE VILLAGE MAYOR 
THE BOATMEN OF THE VOLGA 


RECORDING CORPORATION 
Dept. K, 1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me more information on your Red 
Army Choir Album. 


Name 


Address 








City. State 
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MEDICAL AID 
(Continued from page 32) 


Dr. RICHARD P. STRONG, 


Prof. Emeritus, Tropical Diseases, Harvard 
University 


RAYMOND GRAM SwING, 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Council hor 
Democracy 


Jupce Tuomas D. THACHER, 

Jurist 
RICHARD J. WALSH, 

Editor, Asia Magazine, and book publisher 
ALLEN WARDWELL, 

Attorney 


W. W. WayMack, 

Editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dr. Mary E. Woo tey, 

President Emeritus, Mt. Holyoke College 
EFREM ZIMBALIST, 

Director of the Curtis Institute of Music 

Sponsors of the American Russian 
Committee include Prince $. Obolen- 
sky, Prince V. Kudasheff, the Arch- 
bishop Makari, the noted scientist and 
inventor, Dr. V. Zworykin, Professor 
V. Simkovich, Dr. M. Mikhailovsky, 
the noted sculptor S. Konenkov, and 
the noted lecturer and author General 
V. Yakhontoff. 

Medical Aid to Russia asks local 
groups wishing to cooperate, to com- 
municate with Miss Harriet Moore, 
Acting Secretary, at its offices, 56 W. 
45th Street, New York City. 

The offices of the American-Russian 
Committee are at 55 West 42nd Street. 
Communications should be addressed to 
Dr. Michael I. Michailovsky, Treas- 


urer. 











KEYNOTE 
RECORDINGS 


announces 
a collection of stirring songs bv 


THE RED ARMY 
CHORUS OF 
THE U.S.S.R. 


4 10” records in a decorative 
album with English translations. 


ee $2.50 


Available at all record shops 


For complete catalogue of Soviet records 
write to 


KEYNOTE RECORDINGS, Inc. 
133 West 44th St., New York City 
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On the Soviet Power 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed please find check for $2.00. Please 
send me three copies of “The Soviet Power,” 
and place remainder in your expense fund. 
I wish I could do more, but raising a family 
is no dream these days. 

I am—and always have been—a Christian 
believer, and I am heartsick at the one- 
sided, unchristian, unlearned tirades at the 
Soviet Union that I hear from the pulpit. 
And from men that are educated to be 
judicial and temperate minded, besides. 

The Soviet Union to my mind is acting 
more in accord with the wonderful teachings 
of Jesus than any of the Churches advocate, 
even though they have studied and read 
about it. 

So these three copies of “Soviet Power” 
go to three ministers with the earnest prayer 
that they would give them the same atten- 
tion that they would some hysterical tripe 
about slaughtering priests and nuns, etc. 

I might say, that by handing a copy of 
Soviet Russia Today—that had an_ espe- 
cially fine article in it on Armenian—to an 
Armenian-American youth, who was carry- 
ing the land of old Armenia in his blood, 
that it completely changed his outlook on 
the whole thing. 

Wish you luck, indeed, in your fight to 
disperse the fog that is clouding so many 
eyes regarding the Soviet Union. 

W. Barnwell 
Detroit, Mich. 





‘fo Sovier Russia Topay: 


I want to do everything in my power to 
help the Bolsheviks lick the Nazis. I am 
helping all I know how with my thoughts 
and now there is a chance for me to help a 
little in another way; by giving away 20 
copies of “Soviet Power.” One dollar is all 
I can spare at this time and here it is. 

I am going to give these books to people 
that will promise to read them or that | 
feel sure will read them. 

I am more than sorry at the terrible losses 
of the Russians but, of course, there is no 
way to avoid such losses. So long as the 
Germans are getting the worst of it and are 
being blocked there is cause to rejoice. But 
won’t we all feel like shouting when the 
Soviet forces can take the offensive and route 
the murderous German _ hordes! 


S. L. Bishop 
Edinburg, Texas 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


“Soviet Power” is the answer to questions 
I have asked as I worked among people on 
three continents. 

Today I am a farm woman of a moun: 
tain farm. Thank God the Dean of Canter- 
bury knows we are deprived of freedom, 
justice, fellowship and creative living. 

This dollar comes from the timely gen- 
erosity of my new Hampshire hens. 

Yours for economic justice for all God’s 
children. Mrs. Ben Harpold 
O’Brien, Ore. 


SECOND MONTH OF THE WAR 


As we go to press the second month 
of the Soviet-German war is over. 

In their two-week offensive in the 
Ukraine the Germans have succeeded 
in depriving the Soviet Union of im- 
portant mining and industrial centers 
such as Krivoi Rog and Nikolaev. In 
the latter several warships were under 
construction and had to be dynamited. 
There is no doubt that the Germans 
got little material consolation from 
their advance, but this does not detract 
from the fact that the Soviet Union 
nevertheless “lost what the Germans 
did not get.” 

The bulk of Marshal Budenny’s 
armies escaped encirclement and it is 
clear that the neat plan described above 
failed the Germans. A battle for the 
bridgeheads on the Dnieper is going 
on now, with hundreds of other battles 
continuing in the great quadrangle 
(Berdichev-Mogilev Podolski-Odessa- 
Krivoi Rog) which the Germans now 
“occupy but do not hold.” 

At the same time a great battle is 
raging around Novgorod. This is 
hardly a direct assault on Leningrad, 
but rather a push to cut the Moscow- 


(Continued from page 13) 


Leningrad railroad at the junction of 
Malaya Vishera. 

In the center, too, the Germans are 
attempting a continuation of an unsuc- 
cessful push they tried in July: a break- 
through across the upper Dnieper near 
Gomel. This attempt is an embryo 
march upon Kharkov to outflank and 
take in reverse the whole defensive 
position on the Dnieper. However, 
there is every reason to believe that 
this will not be any more successful 
than the Smolensk assault was. 

This is a moment of violent crisis 
and predictions are out of place. ‘The 
Germans are attacking “all out’ be- 
cause they know that failure will mean 
doom. The Red Army is defending 
the country courageously because 
among other things it understands that, 
whatever happens before winter, will 
affect only the PRICE of victory, the 
latter being a sure thing, anyway. The 
complete failure of the blitzkrieg of its 
timetable and broad strategic objectives 
—these are the harbingers of Soviet 
victory. Any military man who wishes 
to go beyond pinsticking on maps un- 
derstands that. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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